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THE OUTLOOK. 


For a day or two past the bulletins from Washing- 
ton haveindicated very alarming symptoms in the case 
of the President, and justified serious apprehensions 
_ Of a fatal termination, though as we go to press 
these symptoms seem for the time less threatening. 
In the issue following the assassination The Chris- 
tian Union pointed out the four dangers from such 
a@ wound as his: nervous shock; internal hemor- 
rhage ; peritonitis, or internal inflammation; and 
pyxmia, or blood-poisoning from the absorption by the 
blood of pusfrom the wound. The first three dangers 
have been safely passed ; the present crisis is due 
probably to the last, which is certainly not the least 
serious of the four. The chills—euphemistically 
called ‘‘rigors””—the nausea, the great debility, and 
the swelling of the parotid gland, a salivary gland 
situated near the ear, are all symptoms of blood- 
poisoning, though perhaps not conclusive symptoms. 
It blood-poisoning has taken place the hope of final 
_ recovery is very small. The official bulletins are 
calculated for professional rather than for non-pro- 
fessional readers, and need interpretation. We wish 
we could make our hopes the father of our thoughts ; 
but the readers of the Christian Union have a right 
to look to us for an interpretation in whose absolute 
honesty they can implicitly rely. 


The physicians in charge of the President have 
been subjected to much severe newspaper criticism. 
_ Doctors are always criticised by the patient’s friends ; 
especially if the sick man does not get rapidly well. 
In this case the patient has’a nation of friends; and 
the criticisms are published in the newspapers. In 
other respects, the experience of the famous sur- 
geons who have charge of the case is precisely like 
that of every village doctor. The principal point of 
criticism is that no attempt was made to. extract the 
ball, or even to probe for it. It must be confessed 


that if President Garfield had been a common soldier - 


brought into a hospital no surgeon would probably 


have left the ball in the body. He would have en- 
deavored to cut it out, and taken the risk of death 
under the operation rather than the greater risk of 
death from internal inflammation or pyemia, owing 
to the existence of a foreign substance in a vital por- 
tion. In all such cases there is a risk in either 
operating or not operating; the surgeon has no 
option but to choose between two dangers, either of 
which is very great. Whether, in this case, the sur- 
geons chose wisely we shall not undertake to say ; 
but it is very certain that they are more competent 
than the newspaper critics who have calledthem to 
account, had better opportunities for judging what 
was wise, and acted with a full sense of the responsi- 
bility put upon them; and it is equally certain that, 


| had they ventured on an operation to extract the 


ball, and the President had died under or in conse- 
quence of the operation—a contingency by no means 
improbable—some of their present critics would have 
been first to charge them with audacity, if not with 


recklessness. Physicians are amenable to criticism ; 


they are culpable when they are either cowardly or 
careless ; but they are not responsible for results. 
God, not the doctor, determines the issues of life 
and death. The course of several of the papers in mis- 
stating the patient’s condition by startling head- 
lines, which have no basis of fact in the accompany- 
ing bulletins, is open to the severest censure. On 
Monday morning all the lower part of New York was 
alarmed and distressed by an extra in which the 
word ‘‘Sinking” was conspicuously displayed, 
while in point of fact the President was better than 
he had been for twenty-four hours previous. In the 
sensitive state of the public mind much harm may 
be done by such cruel misrepresentations, and the 
journals which circulate them can hardly hope by 
such means to improve their reputation for trust- 
worthiness. 


The danger of a constitutional crisis in England 
has been avoided, and the Land bill has finally passed 
both Houses of Parliament and, as the latest advices 
state, received the royal approval. The amendments 
proposed by the House of Lords were taken up and 
considered seriatim in the House of Commons. It 
was charged by Irish members, and the charge was 
re-echoed hy the press, that a compromise had been 
agreed upon between the Administration and the 
Conservative Lords ; and this charge of compromise 
has survived a sea voyage and appears in the Amer- 
ican press. But it was explicitly denied by Mr. 
Gladstone ; and his denial is and ought to be con- 
clusive with all right-minded people. Mr. Gladstone 
recommended the adoption of certain amendments 
proposed by the Lords and the rejection of others. 
The House of Commons followed his advice ; and the 
bill was finally sent back to the Lords as approved 
by the Government, and was accepted and passed the 
House of Lords in thatform. The Land Leaguers, 
led by Mr. Parnell, are making a great outcry against 
the Government for having surrendered ; but the fact 
is clear that the surrender is by the Peers, not by the 
Government. The essential principle of the bill is 
not changed. The landlord is no longer the owner of 
the land in Ireland, with a right to choose his-own 
tenant and fix his own term of rental. He has a 
vested interest in the land ; but he can neither turn 
out a tenant, nor raise his rent, nor refuse him allow- 
ance for improvements, without an appeal to the 
courts. The Lords are right in saying that the rela- 
tion established by this bill between tenant and land- 
lord is not known to any other community in the 
world, The world will watch with curiosity to see 
what is its practical operation. Its immediate effect 
will be to damage if not to destroy the business of 
Irish agitators. The people will be likely to take 
the advice of Archbishop Croke, accept the new bill 
as a great boon, and give it a fair trial. 


The New York ‘‘ Evening Post” summarizes well 
the provisions of the bill as it now stands: ‘‘ As to 
sales, the tenant may dispose of his tenancy on the 
best terms he can make—subject, however, to the 
landlord’s right to purchase in, and his right to be 
recompensed for arrears of rent out of the purchase 
money, and for improvements. It is also provides 
that in case of the devise of a tenancy, the devisee 
must be accepted by the landlord in place of the old 
tenant. On the other hand, the tenant cannot sub- 
divide or sub-let. The Land Court, the machinery 
of which is the most novel and important feature of 
the bill, is to determine what is a fair rent; and, the 
rent thus fixed, the tenant holds the premises for 
fifteen years, without the possibility of eviction so 
long as he complies with the statutory conditions as 
to punctual payment, ete. The improvements made 
by the tenant are not to be taken into the account in 
deciding the value of the premises upon which a fair 
rent is based ; and when an application is made, and 
the landlord and tenant can agree upon an estimate 
of the value of the premises, if the tenant desires to 
sell, the landlord has the right to purchase at this 
value. Where improvements have been made and 
maintained by the landlord the court may disallow 
the application to have the rent fixed. The court 
may suspend proceedings against tenants, except in 
the case of breaches of the statutory conditions of 
leases held under the act, and in case of a notice to 
quit even for such a breach the court may, if it thinks 
that pecuniary damages will be an adequate satisfac- 
tion, stop the eviction upon these terms. Existing 
leases are to continue as if this act had not passed, 
but at their expiration they become subject to its 
provisions. The law also provides for the purchase 
of estates by the Land Commission for sale to ten- 
ants, with advances to tenants to enable them to 
buy.” 


Mr. Gladstone has no sooner disposed of the Land 
bill than he is preparing to consider an almost 
equally important subject, the reform of procedure 
in the House of Commons. This great legislative 
body, admirably constituted as it is in many respects 
for the transaction of business, is hampered by a 
set of Parliamentary rules which are largely an- 
tiquated, and during recent sessions have been sub- 
jected to tests which they have failed to meet. 
A deliberative assembly must not only zealously pro- 
tect the rights of the majority by insuring them the 
fullest expression of opinion and the freest debate 
of every question, but must also provide that its 
ability to carry on business is not nullified by 
the license of a party or of persons who use its pro- 
cedure for the purpose of political obstruction, The 
Parnellites wholly failed by their Parliamentary 
tactics to defeat the Land bill, while they succeeded 
in bringing contempt upon a popular body public 
confidence in the ability of which to conduct and 
dispatch public business is the truest basis of free- 
dom in this century. The English cabinet has already 
seriously discussed the question of reform, and 
although no definite measure has been agreed upon 
it is evident that Mr. Gladstone intends to bring 
such a measure forward at a near date. 


James Caird, an eminent English agricultural 
writer, has been giving an estimate of the English 
crops in the London “Times.” But for recent 
rains and low temperature, he says, the harvest 
would have proved equal to those of the years preced- 
ing 1874, but mildew has damaged the quality of the 
later crops. Heavy crops are rare. On two-thirds 
of the wheat land an average crop will be made up 
by fineness of quality ; on the remaining third it will 
fall ten per cent. below the old yield. The annual 
requirements of Great Britain are from 24,000,000 to 
25,000,000 quarters. When the last harvest year is 
completed, they will have imported over 16,000,000 


| 
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quarters. The crops this year will probably yield 
9,500,000 quarters, leaving abont 15,000,000 quarters 
to be imported. The Russian harvest is said to be 
unusually large, while the wheat crop in France is 
scanty. _The demand upon this country will fall 
short of that of last year, but it will still be very 
large. 


The returns from the French elections, held Sun- 
day, are very incomplete as yet, but it is probable 
that the general result will be favorable to the Mod- 
erate Republicans. Belleville, the quarter which 
Gambetta has represented, was divided into two 
districts, in one of which his election is disputed, and 
in the other, though he is returned, his majorities are 
considerably reduced. The interest in the struggle 
has been between the Conservative and Radical Re- 
publicans. The clericals have been strangely inac- 
tive, contesting only 197 constituencies out of 360. 
The principal incident of the campaign was the dis- 
turbance which forced Gambetta to suspend his 
speech at a great meeting in Belleville. Clemenceau, 
who now occupies the position of leader of the 
Advanced Republicans, known in the Chamber as 
the Extreme Left, contested the district of Arles in 
opposition to a candidate who presented himself to 
the electors as an ‘‘official” candidate, and was 
elected, as well as in both districts of Montmartre. 


The International Electrical Exhibition opened 
in Paris last week registers the remarkable advance 
in this department of Applied Science. One of the 
machines in operation, manipulated by four clerks, 
telegraphs twelve hundred words per minute. 
England and Germany occupy the most space 
among the foreign countries represented in the exhi- 
bition, but both exhibits are special in their charac- 
ter, the German being devoted mainly to the appli- 
cation of electricity to military and scholastic pur- 
poses, and the English exhibit being principally of a 
historical character. The American and French sec- 


tions display the most recent developments in the | 


application of electricity, and the result of the expo- 
sition, as a whole, will be renewed activity in the 
study of this marvelous agency with reference to its 


practical uses. 


The reports from Russia are so conflicting and im- 
perfect that it is impossible to gain from them any 
very clear idea of the state of affairs ; but such frag- 
mentary intelligence as comes to hand throws a tragic 
interest over the recent journeys of the Tsar. It ap- 
pears that on July 27th a plot against the Imperial 
family was discovered, involving a large number of 
persons of high rank and more or less intimacy with 
the Tsar’s household. This discovery was followed 
by the immediate and unannounced departure of the 
Court for Moscow. The newspapers explained that 
the Tsar had come to the ancient capital for the pur- 
pose of doing homage before its shrines. A few days 
later the Imperial family left Moscow suddenly, and, 
the telegrams say, secretly, for Nizhni Novgorod, and 
this hurried continuance of the journey is imme- 
diately followed by a report that the police had 
just frustrated another conspiracy against the life 
of the Tsar. Taking all the facts together, the 
Emperor’s journey looks more like a double flight 
than an Imperial tour. The Tsar seems to be unable 
to decide upon any policy, either of liberation or re- 
pression, but vacillates between the two, and is only 
trying to avoid the personal perils to which his father 
fell a victim. All parties seem to be disappointed in 
him. 


Mr. Hartmann, the Russian assassin, has returned 
to New York city, and avows his intention to remain 
here and run his risk of arrest and extradition to his 
native country. It iseven reported that he proposes 
to take out naturalization papers. We are sorry to 
say that he is probably safe. There is no doubt of 
the right of the Nation to arrest a would-be murderer 
and return him to the land from which he has fled. 
No treaty is necessary for this purpose. A law pro- 
viding that any assassin fleeing to this country may 
be arrested and returned on prima facie evidence 
against him would be legitimate, and perhaps wise. 
But it is only by Jaw that the Nation can exercise 
that right. It has passed no such law; and in the 
absence of such definite provision no judge would 
be authorized to issue a warrant and no marshal 
authorized to effect an arrest. The only penalty 
which the American people can inflict upon Hart- 
mann, in the present state of legislation, is to leave 
him severely alone. Obscurity is often the worst 
punishment that society can visit upon an unscrupu- 
lous agitator. 


The defeat of prohibition in North Carolina is one 
of the most singular incidents of recent politics. 


‘The majority continues to increase as the more dis- 


tant counties are heard from until it has now reached, 
according to the Raleigh ‘* News,” 120,000. A cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ Nation” thinks this overwhelm- 
ing defeat is due to the Negro vote, which, he says, 
was nearly solid against it. Since the General Har- 
rison campaign there has never been such an excit- 
ing political canvass in the State. The question was 
discussed at every voting precinct, and in many places 
three or four times. Prohibition was enthusiastically 
advocated by the best men of both political parties 
and by every leading colored man in the State but 
one. Speeches, meetings and every legitimate polit- 
ical device were employed to affect public sentiment 
by the reformers. The anti-prohibition canvass, on 
the other hand, was a ‘‘still hunt.” In one county 
the only white citizen who made an anti-prohibition 
speech had served a term in jail for burglary, and 
died from the results of a debauch on the very day 
he had fixed for the organization of an anti-prohibi- 
tion association. But the colored leaders and Repub- 
licans who have had hitherto the greatest influence 
among the colored people found themselves unable 
to influence a vote. When Bishop Hood, the colored 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, under- 


took to make some remarks favoring prohibition a 


large part of the congregation rose and left the edi- 
fice. Two facts, this writer thinks, throw light 
upon the result. North Carolina supports a greater 
number of distilleries and consumes a larger quan- 
tity of whisky in proportion to its population than 
any other State in the Union, and its population 
contains the largest proportion of illiteracy. Further 
light on this unexpected result will be awaited with 
interest. 


Dr. Crosby has recently given an account of the 
difficulties and discouragements attending the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime in this city, which ought 
to receive the careful attention of every citizen. The 
Society first started to enforce a law, passed in 1857, 
forbidding the sale of liquors, to be drunk on the 
premises, by any but hotels. The Court of Appeals 
decided a test case under this law in favor of the So- 
ciety in 1877, and the Police Commissioners were 
thereupon persuaded to enforce the statute, with the 
very gratifying result that, ‘‘ for nine days and nights 
in December, 1877, there was not a rum-hole open.” 
At this point the Mayor interfered, and secured the 
indictment of the Police Commissioners, and within 
twenty-four hours ‘‘all the rum-holes were in full 
blast again.” The Society devoted its energies suc- 
cessfully the following year to secure the defeat at 
Albany of a free rum law. The law of 1857 remained 
in force, but the Excise Commissioners made ita 
dead-letter by recognizing every rum-hole in the city 
as a hotel. The Society then had the Commissioners 
indicted, and, after a year of impatient waiting, the 
trial ended in afarce. The first rumseller convicted, 
after years of effort and thousands of dollars ex- 
pended, was pardoned by Governor Robinson. Mayor 
Cooper was finally induced to turn the Commissioners 
out, and Dr. Crosby declares that, while the present 
Commissioners are reasonable men, they will not en- 
force the law, because, they say, the community does 
not demand its enforcement. No one not familiar 
with the history of the work of this Society in detail 
can form any idea of the obstacles thrown in its way 
at every step and of the discouragement which it has 
encountered in the apathy of public opinion. In 
this good work, almost the only practical work of 
the kind in the country, Dr. Crosby deserves the 
most generous financial and the most emphatic moral 


support. 


THE PROTESTANT CONFESSIONAL. 


HE confessional would not have 
‘*its step well worn by the bended knees 
Of one or two pious centuries ” 
if there were not a real value in its ministry and 
a real benediction in its absolution. Men do not 
come year after year to a spring which has no water. 
Its evils have been great, but its value has been 
greater ; and the Protestant Church, in its reaction 
againet the power which it conferred and the tempta- 
tions which it offered to a not always pure priest- 
hood, has practically erased from its Bible the many 
commands to confession. We have put none too 
great emphasis on the New Testament truth that 
every Christian has direct access to God, and may 
go to him with confession and receive from him ab- 
solution ; but we have ignored the other truth, that 


confession to man is oftener a help than a hindrance 
to confession to God. In the primitive church the 
penitent confessed his fault to the- church, and the 
church expressed its forgiveness and gave its absolu- 
tion, The substitution of a priest for the congrega. 
tion grew partly out of a desire to avoid public scan- 
dal, partly out of an inclination by the priesthood to 
usurp powers that belonged to the brotherhood, 
and partly out of the fact that as the church grew 
larger the sense of personal sympathy grew less, 
The remains of this confession to the congregation are 
imbedded still in the Roman Catholic’ Mass. ‘The 
priest first turns to the people and confesses his sing 
to them, and they publicly absolve him, in exactly 
the same form of words as he uses when they in their 
turn publicly confess their faults to him.” So says 
Dean Stanley in his ‘‘ Christian Institutions,” where 
the curious reader will find the Latin formula quoted, 
There was a real philosophic wisdom in the old direc- 
tion, ‘‘ Confess your faults one to another” ; for by 
sharing our burdens we alleviate them, and no burden 
is harder to bear than that of past sin. The fault of 
Rome was in making the confession a stated duty, 
and in requiring it to be made to an appointed hier- 
archy. 

We want auricular confession in the Protestant 
Church ; what we do not want is confession required 
by law, enforced by penalties, and poured into un- 
sympathizing ears, and sometimes into prurient 
hearts. Confession to be of any value must be vol- 
untary, and the Father Confessor must be appointed 
not by the church but by each penitent for himself. 


Sometimes the best Confessor is the family physician, . 


If the sin has been physical and the doctor’s counsel 
is wanted, the doctor is the one to whom the story 
of the wrong-doing should be frankly and freely con- 
fessed. The doctors are continually required to pre- 
scribe by patients who leave them in ignorance of the 
sins for which they are punished. Sometimes the 
best Confessor is the lawyer. No man has a 
right to ask legal advice if he is not willing 
to tell his lawyer the truth, and the whole truth; 


what is to his disgras ©: wast ia to 
his credit. Oftentime : 
minister. There ough 


tions between pastor 4 — wie that the : 

shall feel sure of personal sympathy and of spiritum 
help, whatever story of sin and sorrow they may 
have to confide. 
preacher does not half fulfill his office. He has no 
right to cross-examine a reluctant parishioner for 
the secrets of his life; but every parishioner has a 
right to expect from him sympathy in every secret 
sorrow, doubt or sin. The wife ought to be Con- 
fessor for her husband; the husband for his wife. 
If husbands and wives would criticise each other less 
and confess to each other more, there would be far 
more domestic happiness. Confession binds souls 
together ; criticism divides them apart. That must 
be a very unloving friend who is not drawn closer to 
his friend by the confession of a fault and an appeal 


for sympathy, counsel or help. That must be avery — 


loving friend who is not at first a little driven from 
his friend by criticism, however skillfully phrased 
and kindly adminstered. Best of all Father Con- 
fessors is the father or mother. Blessed is that 
child who never grows too old to carry the story of 
his life’s battles and his life’s failures to father or 
mother, sure of the consolation and the absolution 
of love; sure that the earthly like the heavenly 
Parent will give liberally and upbraid not, In one 
of the underground dungeons of Italy the skeleton of 
a prisoner was many years ago discovered, imbedded 
in the rock. There were evidences that he had been 
bound and placed in a niche in the wall, and then 


the wall had been built up sclidly about hin, and’ 


so he had been left to die in this horrible tomb. So 
men, sometimes by a voluntary, sometimes by an en- 
forced reticence, wall themselves in from their fel- 
low men; entomb themselves ; shutting themselves 
off from all the delights of sympathy in an impenetra- 
blereserve. Itis not good for man to live alone ; such 
a man, though married and surrounded by friends, 
really lives alone. He is ashermit. His real life in- 
termingles with no other life. Pathetic are some 
letters received by The Christian Union, the cry of 
souls seeking for a sympathizing Confessor and find- 
ing none. We welcome their confidence; though 
the types refuse to speak to them the sympathy 
which only voice and eye and pressure of the hand 
can express. But ever.a newspaper is a better Con- 
fessional than none. Every soul ought to have somé 
Father Confessor. Every Christian should thank 
God when Providence ordains him to be Father Cou 
fessor to another. 


The minister who is a mere’ 
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THE ANTI-MONOPOLY CONFEE- | 
ENCE. 


MALL but significant was the Anti-monopoly 

) Conference at Utica, in this State, last week. It 
was significant from the character of the members in 
attendance, who represented great industrial associa- 
tions: the New York State Grange, the Anti-monop- 
oly League, the New York Produce Exchange, the 
Canal Boat Owners’ ssociation, the State Farmers’ 
- Alliance, the Buffalo Board of Trade, the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the Millers’ Association and 
the Dairymen’s Association were all represented by 
delegates in attendance. The Address to the people 
is a powerful presentation of the dangers threatened 
by corporate monopolies : the more powerful because 
of its temperate tone, its statement of facts and its 
abstention from rhetoric. 

The introduction of electricity and steam has 
revolutionized methods of communication and trans- 
portation. These introductions belong to the public, 
and the public are entitled to the benefit of them. 
Monopoly seizes on them and gives the benefit to a 
few skillful, bold or lucky speculators. The high- 
ways are no longer free ; every gate is a toll-gate. 
The tolls are not even equal; the toll-gate keeper 
charges what he pleases. Favored shippers are 
given special rates; communities and individuals 
ave discriminated against; men who patronize the 
canals are charged extortionate rates when they 
apply to the railroads ; ‘carriage of freight is absolutely 
refused on one pretext or another to a specially in- 
imical shipper ; manufacturers are bankrupted and 


farmers areimpoverished by excessive freight charges, | 


The laws intended to give the public the benefit of 
the increased facilities in transportation are evaded ; 
and the profits are absorbed by individuals, 
For example: | 
‘‘Tn 1867 and 1868 $47,000,000 of watered stock were added 
tothe capital ot the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, upon which regular eight per cent. dividends have 
since been paid, and these dividends, with the interest there- 
on, compounded annually for thirteen years, now amount to 
over $75,000,000, while the stock itself is quoted in the mar- 
ket at $140 to $150 per share. In other words, if, instead of 
watering the stock of these roads in 1867 and 1868, the rates 
of transportation had been reduced to a point which would 
have yielded eight per cent. net upon the outstanding capi- 
tal, the public would, at the present time, have been $75,000,- 
000 better off, and $47,000,000 of stock, which cost only the 
paper and ink with which it was printed, would not now be 
in existence and form a pretext for further taxing the indus- 
try and commerce of this State and country for all time to 
come. This is but a single illustration.” 
The Legislature is appealed to in vain for aid. The 
corporations control the primaries of both political 
parties. The platforms abound in resolutions against 
corporate monopolies, but the leaders combine to de- 
fend the monopoly in the Legislature. The cor- 
porations already control the State Senate. They 
do not even cover their control; they nominate their 
paid attorney for United States Senator ; they put at 
the head of the Senate Railway Committee Senator 
Wagner, of palace car fame. They send to the Sen- 
ate their retained attorneys to watch legislation ; to 
defeat that which is adverse to monopoly, and pro- 
mote that which will promote monopoly. The Ad- 
dress is not content with vague generalities ; it speci- 
fies individuals : Senators Robertson, Jacobs, Wood- 
in, Sessions, Fowler. It might have gone further; it 
night have pointed out the fact that a majority of the 
United States Senate are interested in corporate 
monopolies; that the corporations are steadily and 
stealthily working to secure and maintain a control in 
that body ; that independent Senators, like Booth, of 
California, are retired ; independent candidates, like 
Robeson, of New Jersey,are defeated, and corporation 
candidates elected in their places, They might have 
noted the fact that corporations control newspapers 
supposed by a guileless public to be independent, so 
that evensuch a journal as the New York ‘Tribune ” 
gives its readers but the merest abstract of the Anti- 
Monopoly Conference, with no report, abstract, or 
even hint of its forceful and significant Address. 
The remedies proposed by the Conference are radi- 
cal, but not too radical. They err, if at all, on the 
Side of caution. The Address demands laws regula- 
ting transportation charges ; preventing pooling and 
mbination; prohibiting discriminations against 
Communities or individuals ; forbidding watering of 
Stock ; punishing bribery ; promoting canal traffic ; 
and restricting corporate powers. It calls for the 
‘Creation of a Board of Railroad Commissioners to 
8ive effect to the laws respecting railroads. And it 
‘ummons the people in every Assembly District to 
%ganize for the election of anti-monopoly candidates. 


sion. 


Whether any scheme can be devised which will leave 
the telegraphs—the nerves of the country—and the 
railroads—the blood of the country—in the possession 
of individuals and yet preserve them for the benefit 
of the community is very doubtful. Every telegraph 
line, every railroad, is by necessity a monopoly. So 


is the Post Office, The former are private, the latter 
is a public monopoly. Which is best? The people 


used to own the highways; now individuals own 


‘them. If ownership is necessary to control, the peo- 


ple will own them again. Shall the corporations 
control the community, or the community the cor- 
porations? That is a question which can eventually 
have but one answer. | 


NOTES. 

Mr. W. L. Alden, who is not less entertaining in his treat- 
ment of nautical affairs than in the humorous philosophy 
with which he enlivens the columns of the New York 
‘‘Times,” contributes to The Christian Union this week a 
graphic sketch of his experiences in an Italian steamer in 
crossing the Mediterranean. It will be read with interest not 
only by those who have had personal experience of that in- 
sidious sea, but by the larger number who must needs do their 
traveling at second-hand. The Concord School of Philoso- 
phy furnishes the Rev. Julius H. Ward with a congenial 
theme and our readers with a valuable analysis of the work 
which has been done by the school at its recently closed ses- 
Our esteemed contributor, Miss Sara F. Hopkins, 
makes an urgent plea for the rights of the nose. If Miss 
Hopkins lived in New York instead of Rhode Island, and 
were familiar, as she probably is not, with the exhalations 
from Hunter’s Point, she would be able to furnish an addi- 
tional reason why this important, if too sensitive organ 
should be protected in the exercise of its functions. With 
the beginning of September many of our churches will cele- 
brate for the first time in several months the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, and there may be those who, in view of 
this approaching event, are questioning whether they should 
not come to the ordinance. For their benefit, and for the 
benefit of those who are entertaining doubts of any kind on 
the subject, we publish this week a helpful article by the Rev. 
E. P. Parker, aiming to clear away some of the stumbling- 
blocks by which many have been hindered from doing their 
duty in this respect. One of the most valuable of recent 
charitable enterprises is designed by Miss Katherine Lee 
Bates, in her article on the Massachusetts Reformatory for 
Women. Inthe Home, Sophy Winthrop continues her arti- 
cles upon neighborhood codéperation, the subject this week 
being ‘‘ Supplies and Cooking,” and in the Young Folks Mr. 
McCormick sketches the history of the little Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles I., who died at the age of fifteen years, 
and whom he has called ‘‘ The Forgotten Princess.” 


The spirit of the plea of The Christian Union for a People’s 
‘‘ Camping Ground” on the Hudson River finds expression in 
an ‘‘Old Adirondacker,” writing in the ‘‘ Times,” who says, 
in regard to purchasing the Adirondacks, “‘ that, in his opin- 


ion, ne such unique charm attaches to any mountain tract in | 


Europe.” He considers it the coolest place in America, and 
that it embraces all the conditions of being the Sanitarium 
of New York in the best sense. He calls on the State to buy up 
this wild mountain tract and make it a people’s park forever. 
There can be no doubt thatsuch purchases are greatly to be de-. 
sired, and that whatever is done in the matter should be done 


quickly. As the writer shows, civilization, or perhaps it is 


better to call it barbarism, has made some serious inroads 
upon the Adirondack region, and they are certain to become 
greater, and at no distant day irreparable. If there was 
reason to rescue the Yosemite Valley and that of the Yellow- 
stone from such desecration, still more ought this wild region, 
lying so near New York and so essential to the people’s health 
and enjoyment, to be saved from the spoliation of in- 
vaders and speculators. 


The English Church Congress, which, for 1881, is to be 
held at Newcastle, is not afraid to introduce new features 
nor to discuss burning questions. Of the former, there is toe 
be a workingmen’s and workingwomen’s meeting at New- 
castle and at several other places, while two of the speakers 
at the Church Congress are to be women. Among the sub- 
jects to be discussed are ‘‘The Limits within which Varia- 
tions of Ritual may be Permitted,” ‘‘The Connection be- 
tween Church and State,” ‘‘The Opium Traffic,” “‘ Temper- 
ance,” etc., the ninety-seven readers and speakers, of whom 


‘twenty-three are from London, including the Archbishop of 


Canterbury, bishops, deans, canons and members of Parlia- 
ment. Our American Church Congress, to be held at Provi- 
dence, would do well to cultivate a similar originality and 
boldness. Another subject on the programme is, ‘‘The 
Principles of the Reformation as bearirg on the Questions of 
the Present Day.” In view of the lectures of Dr. Dix this 
would be an excellent subject for home discussion. 


It is stated that the authorities at Harvard College are 
willing to have the play of Gdipus Tyrannis repeated in this 
city during the coming season, ifthe New York Harvard 
Club will guarantee its success. This club could do no 
better service for New York than to secure this beautiful 
and effective representation of what is, upon the whole, the 
master-piece of Greek dramatic literature. The perform- 


ances in Cambridge were valuable not only as affording 
the highest esthetic entertainment, but also as stimulating 
renewed and more vital interest in antique life and modes 
of thought. If the stage is ever to be elevated it must be by 
the illustration by sincere actors of great works of art. 
Every step that looks toward this result is missionary work 
in a field that sadly needs it. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the Harvard club will speedily put itself in such a posi- 
that public opinion can express itself, and take the form of 
some tangible support of the project. 7 


The death of Frederick W. Gunn, of Washington, Conn., 
will come with a pang to hundreds who have stood at one 
time or other in the relation of pupil to him. The original 
and delightful methods of instruction and discipliné at the 
*“‘ Gunnery ” are too well known to need more than a passing 
notice, but they are of special interest now, as indicating the 
originality and genial spirit of the man who brought them in- 
to existence. An enthusiastic student himself, an ardent 
lover of nature, full of sympathy for boy-life, Mr. Gunn made 
his school a home from which multitudes received lasting im- 
pulses toward high and noble living. : 


The recent railroad disaster at Rye will not have been 
without good results if it opens the eyes of the directors of 
the New Haven Railroad to the danger of excessive economy 
in the practical management of aroad. The jury finds the 
officers of the road guilty of gross negligence “‘in not famil- 
iarizing themselves withthe fact that their rules have been 
violated at Rye station for the past ten years.” It will be 
well for these gentlemen to remember that unless they remedy 
this defect in their management they will be accessory to 
every destruction of life by accident hereafter. 


It is only fair to some of onr school advertisers, whose 
cards were separated from the bulk of the advertisements of 
the same class in the issue of July 20th, to explain that this 
discrimination was made solely from exigencies of space. 
The editorial allusion to the school advertisements which we 
made in the same number, and from which by reason of 
that discrimination these few schools were unfortunately 
excluded, should have applied to them quite as fully as to the 
others. 


The Association for the Advancement of Science did a good 
thing last week in making a formal protest against the be- 
stowal of the degree of Ph.D. for anything but actual attain- 
ments. Honorary degrees have fallen into almost universal 
contempt because the colleges have bestowed them with such 
alavish hand. If they are ever again to indicate any special 
eminence in the man who writes them after his name, it must 
be because the institutions of learning take an entirely differ- 
ent course in the matter. 


Scotch conservatism has unconsciously erected its own 
monument and written its own epitaph. It is really hard to 
believe that the people of Dumfries have refused to have any- 
thing to do with the erection of a memorial to Robert Burns 
on the ground that ‘‘he was too democratic in his political 
ideas.” The only importance Dumfries has ever had in the 
world arises from the fact that Burns spent a part of his life 
there. 


In the interests of decency it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the report that Guiteau is to publish his autobiography is 
false. Why every murderer, lunatic or distinguished thief 
should find an audience for his sickening revelations of him- 
self is one of the depressing questions of the age. The less 
society hears of these people the better for them and for it. 


The September number of the ‘‘ American Agriculturist ” 
gives a very pretty illustrated article on James Beecher’s 
‘*‘ Clearing” in the wilderness of the Southern Catskills. It 
was a hazardous thing for the hermit to allow so attractive a 
picture of his hermitage to have so wide a circulation, unless 
he wants to share his retreat with his friends. 


Matthew Vassar, following in the good work of his uncle, 
bequeathed to the college which bears the family name the 
handsome sum of $130,000; to the Vassar Brothers’ Home 
for Aged Men, $15.000 ; and to the Vassar Brothers’ Hospital, 
#85,000. These contributions are to be largely increased by 
some residuary legacies. 


The best things are nearest; breath in your nostrils, light in 
your eyes, flowers at your feet, duties at your hand, the ~ 
path of God just before you. Then do not grasp at the 
stars, but do life’s plain, common work as it comes, certain 
that daily duties and daily bread are the sweetest things of 
life. 


Resrect for the aged is one of the surest marks of true 
culture. How many chances to show it you will have this 
very week! 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Has the law of the Presbyterian Church forbidding women to 
preaci: ever been repealed ? 

An overture from the Presbytery of Brooklyn, in 1872, re- 
quested the Assembly to adopt and transmit to the Presby- 
teries for their approval “‘such rules as shall forbid the licens 
ing and ordaining of women to the Gospel ministry, and 
the teaching and preaching of women in our pulpits, or in 
the public and promiscuous meetings of the Church of Christ.” 
The Committee recommended for answer: ‘That there 
is no necessity for a change in the constitution of the church 
meeting this question, and the memorialists are referred to 
the deliverance of the Assembly of 1832, which expresses the 
judgment of this Assembly.” This answer was adopted, and 
thus the Assembly reiterated its utterance of 1832, which 
was as follows: ‘‘ Meetings of pious women by themselves 


for conversation and prayer, whenever they can conveniently 
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be held, we entirely approve. But let not the inspired pro- 
hibitions of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, as found in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians and to Timothy, be violated. 
To teach and exhort, or to lead in prayer, in public and pro- 
miscuous assemblies, is clearly forbidden to women in the 
holy oracles.” This is the present law of the Presbyterian 
Church on the subject. 


—Please inform me and other readers, through The Christian 
Union, why the Greek plural forms for heavens, used in the Gospels 
(as Matt. x., 7) and elsewhere, are rendered as if singular. This is 
done in both the new and old versions. I cannot see any reason for 
this, and I do see a clear difference in the sénse that would be con- 
veyed; as strikingly in the Lord’s Prayer, where we have an example 
of the singular and plural both used for a distinctive purpose. I 
suppose there is some reason for this, but it follows, if our Lord 
wished to give a distinctive difference in the use of the one or the 
other, the translators have prevented his doingso. The difference 
he intended seems perfectly clear. E. H. 

GASPORT. 

The Greek plural 01 pavoi is merely a literal rendering of 
the Hebrew ‘‘Shamagim.” In the Lord’s Prayer the phrase, 
‘*Our Father which art in the heavens,” (Ja rep 
¢ éy roisS ovpavois) is an exact copy of the old Hebrew 
invocation. This plural is used by the New Testament 
writers indiscriminately with the singular, both for the ma- 
terial heaven and for the spiritual heaven. For example, 
the singular is used for the material heaven in Matt. v., 18; 
viii., 20, etc.; but for the spiritual heaven in Matt. xviii., 18; 
xix., 21, etc.; and the plural is used for the material heaven 
in Matt. iii., 16, 17; but for the spiritual heaven in Matt. vi., 
9; xxili., 13, ete. In the Lord’s Prayer our Lord begins with 
an old formula; hence the plural. 
heaven, so on earth” (@S év ovpava@ End 
y7s), he is original and uses the ordinary style. No differ- 
cence of meaning as regards ‘‘ heaven” is implied. 


—Will you please inform me who wrote the following lines, and 
where they are found ? 

** Count not the steps God sets for thee in vain, 
Beyond the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth thine Italy.” 

They occur in a poem of Rose Terry Cooke’s, entitled ‘‘ Be- 
yond,” so brief and so beautiful, and at the same time so lit- 
tle known. that we give it entire: 

The stranger wandering in the Switzerland, 
Before its awful mountain-tops afraid, 
Who yet, with patient toil, hath gained his stand 
On the bare summit where all life is stayed, $ 


Sees far, far down, beneath his flood-dimmed eyes, 
Another country, golden to the shore, 

Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 
Where Southern bloom unfolds forever more. 


And I, lone sitting by the twilight blaze, 
Think of another wanderer in the snows, 

And on more perilous mountain-tops I gaze 
Than ever frowned above the vine and rose. 


Yet courage, soul! nor hold thy strength in vain, 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee; 
For past the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth tt ine Italy. 

—Is there a Dogma of the Presbyterian church, that a member 
once elected a lay elder can never relinquish his oftice? If there is 
such a Dogma, on what authority is it based? Your early answer 
will oblige, 

The form of government of the Presbyterian chureh pro- 
vides that ‘“‘the offices of ruling elder and deacon are both 
perpetual and cannot be laid aside at pleasure. No person 
can be divested of either office but by deposition.” The 
officer is, however, ‘‘ active’? only in the local church by 
which he has been elected. In some Presbyterian churches, 
however, the rotatory eldership is adopted, the elders being 
elected only for aterm of years, and this method is some- 
what on the increase and is sanctioned by act of General 
Assembly in such churches as so elect. 


——Mary Jones and John Smith marry: Mary afterward procures a’ 


divorce, and by taking proper legal proceedings is permitted to and 
does assume the name of Mary Jones. Thenceforth shall she be 
called Miss Mary Jones or Mrs. Mary Jones? Iam aware that in 
England Miss indicates youth rather than unmarried state, and that 
Mrs. is applied to elderly unmarried ladies. EBEN. 

Mrs. is an abbreviation of the word mistress, and properly 
applies toa married woman, irrespective of the question 
whether she retains her married name or her marital relation 
with her husband. The impropriety of resuming the title 
Miss is evident from the fact that the divorced wife might 
have a child, in which case the mother would unjustly stig- 
matize herself by dropping her wifely designation. She 
should retain it. 

—There were twenty-four courses of priests. They ministered twice 
a year. This would take up forty-eight Sabbaths. What was pro- 
vided for the other four? Also, when there were five Sabbaths ? 

NORTHFIELD, Me. 

Any priest might be present at any time, and perform 
priestly acts, provided he did not interfere with the functions 
of those who were officiating in their regular course. Prob- 
ably special appointments were made in accordance with this 
principle for the extra Sabbaths. 

—There is a poem called, I think, ‘* Honest Joe,” representing a 
miner who always declared that, whatever befell him, * it was all for 
the best.” A dog stole his dinner pail one day just before entering 
the shaft. He recovered his dinner, and, on returning, found the 
mine had caved in and buried his companions, etc. 

I cannot find it. Can you tell me where it is and where to find it? 

H. M. 8. 

Can any reader of the Christian Union answer this ques- 
tion ? 

—Please inform me where I can get a general outline of the work- 
ings of Young Men’s Christian Associations, and organizations of 
that class ? A READER. 

IrHaca, N. Y. 


Address R. R. McBurney, Y. M. C. A., corner Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


in the phrase, ‘‘ As in ' 


CROWNED. 
By Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 


ay #8 came, O friend! when Love lay dead, 
To look upon his marble sleep, 
And, bending o’er that lowly bed, 
You wondered that I did not weep. 


Ah! Love had been so dear erewhilc ! 
I lived in him, by night, by day ; 

I knew no sunshine but his smile ; 
No darkness, till it died away. 


Apollo’s lyre had never art 
To charm like Love’s melodious words, 
Even at whose lightest tones my heart 
Went singing like the morning birds. 


** 80 cold!” you whispered under breath; 
‘* And strange!” the tears were on your check. 
Yet, standing face to face with death, 
I could have smiled to hear you speak. 


Nay! let them weep who see the light 
In living eyes grow strange and cold ; 
Who vainly strive to gather tight 
Dear hands that loosen in their hold ; 


Who learn to wait a step, unmoved, 
That once their pulses leaped to hear, 

And know the tender voice they loved 
Still tender—for another’s ear. 


But 1? No change can mar my own ; 
No moth of time, or rust of carc! 
My kingdom fair is mine alone— 
The key to hold, the crown to wear ! 


And shall I stand like one bereft, 

And smite upon my breast, and cry ? 
The dearest part of Love is left, 

That, dying, lost the power to die! 


AN I TALIAN STH AMER. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


HOLD it to be an axiom that a man who goes to 
sea on board any but an English vessel unjustifi- 
ably trifles with his life. Itis therefore proper to ex- 
plain how I came to be on board an Italian steamer. 
Circumstances had made it necessary for me to go 
from Alexandria to Naples as quickly as possible. All 
vessels arriving at any Italian port from Egypt were, 
at that time, subject to twenty-one days of quarantine. 
I could either taxe the English steamer to Venice and 
proceed by land to Naples, or I could take an Italian 
steamer direct to the latter port. Not only would two 
days’ time be saved by taking the latter course, but 


_experienced sufferers who were good judges of com- 
‘parative misery insisted that the Naples lazaretto was 


decidedly better than the lazaretto of Venice; the 
former bearing to the latter much the same relation 
that, in the mind of the devout Romanist, purgatory 
bears to a more unmentionable place. So I took my 
passage on board the ‘‘Roumania,” the Italian mail 
steamer for Naples. 

She was a fine English-built: steamer of about 2,000 
tons, and I was pleasantly surprised to find that she 
was in many respects a finer vessel than the English 
steamer that was to sail two days later for Venice. 
She was to sail at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
when I went on board a little before nine I noticed 
with considerable satisfaction that she was lightly 
loaded, and was therefore much better prepared to 
meet the February gales of the Mediterrancan than 
were two or three over-loaded steamers that were 
lying in the harbor and were shortly to sail for Eng- 
land. My satisfaction was premature. About nine 
o’clock big lighters full of immense blocks of wood—I 
never knew what kind%of wood—came along side, and 
for hours the work of transferring their cargoes to the 
‘*Roumania” went on. It was a most painful spec- 
tacle to any man with a reasonable knowledge of 
vessels and an average quantity of nerves. The work 
was done by a horde of wild Arabs, who may have been 
skillful enough in packing dromedaries but whom Na- 
ture never meant to stow vessels. They literally 
dumped ton after ton ofjthe heavy blocks down the two 
forward hatchways, without making the slightest pre- 
tense of stowing them so as to prevent them from 
shifting. The result was that when, toward two 
o’clock, we were ready to sail, the ‘‘Roumania” was 
wretchedly out of trim, her head being lower than her 
stern, and the prospect that she would shift her cargo 
in case of bad weather being unpleasantly obvious. 

We were not crowded with passengers. In the 
saloon the only passenger besides myself was a pleasant 
little Swiss lady. In the second cabin were two Ital- 
ians—intelligent mechanics; and in the third cabin 
was a young Italian workman. The third cabin, it 


may be remarked, was merely a small tent pitched on 
the deck, under which the young man could craw] at 
night and from which he was repeatedly washed out 
and taken below in a most discouraged frame of mind. 
The spacious and handsome saloon was as lonesome ag 
a Coney Island hotel out of the season. At dinner the 
captain, the signora—as in the absence of any well. 
defined name the Swiss lady was known during the 


| voyage—and myself constituted the whole party. 


There was, however, a large and disproportionate 
quantity of languages used at that table. The captain 
talked French with the signora. She talked to me in 


| acurious and interesting dialect that she firmly be. 


lieved to be English, and I talked to the captain in 
Italian. Thus a remark in order to be generally un. 
derstood was often translated into three languages, 
and the monotony of a conversation in one tongue was 
successfully avoided. 

The captain, like the other officers, was a Genoese, 
and a thoroughly good sailor. He was an old and 
weather-beaten man who had commanded steamers in 
the South American trade, and had been nearly fifty 
years at sea. He wasa mild and quiet captain, very 
rheumy as to his eyes, and living chiefly upon tobacco 
smoke and apparently entirely without sleep. No one 
need to go to sea with a better captain; but unfortu- 
nately he was complicated with his first-oflicer. 

The latter was a smart, practical seaman, and to him 
was confided the whole duty of navigating the ship. 
He doubtless regarded himself as an’ able navigator ; 
but after I had learned that on a previous voyage to 
Alexandria he had overrun his reckoning, and unex- 
pectedly brought up at Port Said, one hundred and 
fifty miles further east, I did not feel implicit confi- 
dence in him. However, the captain, with a faithful 
adherence to the rules of the service, left the work of 
navigation entirely to this Able Navigator, and, con- 
sidering the small size of the Mediterranean, it was al- 
ways probable that he would bring the ship to some 
port, though his arrival at his port of original destina- 
tion must always have been an agreeable surprise to 
him. To the second officer, a lymphatic young man, 
I conceived a strong prejudice, until one day I saw 
him take in sail on the approach of a sudden squall, 
and discovered that in spite of his looks he was a cap- 
able officer. 

The discipline on board the ‘‘ Roumania” was of a 
miid parental type. During the day no sailor was re- 
quired to trouble himself by keeping a look-out. In 
pleasant weather there was often not an officer or a 
man visible on deck for half an hour at a time except 
the man at the wheel. This usually occurred when 
the captain was in his state-room and the other officers 
at dinner ; but it was a curious novelty to anyone mak- 
ing his first voyage in an Italian ship. 


Nobody troubled himself as to what went on below. 


the deck ; the officers seeming to regard that part of 
the vessel as being outside of their jurisdiction. The 
steward lighted the saloon with candles placed in ordi- 
nary candlesticks, which would roll off the table when- 
ever the ship gave an earnest roll. One night I was 
awakened by a whiff of smoke, and dreaded that the 
faithful steward had at.last succeeded in setting the 
ship on fire. Dressing hurriedly, and passing out of 
the saloon into a narrow passage leading to the com- 
panion-way and full of smoke, I fell over a man sleep- 
ing on the floor, who handsomely apologized and in- 
formed me that he was the baker, and that the smoke 
was the usual result of baking bread. Pursuing my 
investigations, I found that he had filled an oven in 4 
small room with kindlings which were blazing fiercely, 
the flames pouring out in close proximity to wood- 
work that was baked almost to tinder by the heat of 
the ship’s funnel. The worthy man was in the habit 
of performing this ceremony twice a week, and n0- 
body seemed to regard his peculiar system of setting 
the ship on fire as one which was in any way open to 


objections. 


Our progress was very slow. The ‘ Roumania” was 
intended to be a fast ship, but her propeller had just 
been renewed, and was unable to drive her more than 
six miles anhour. This was of little consequence 5° 
long as the weather remained fine, as was also the teD- 
dency of the machinery to give out and require repails 
at unexpected moments. When the bad weather 
struck us, however, the engine and the propeller 
failed tu inpsire us with complete confidence. 

The wind was fair until we reached the neighbor 
hood of the Gulf of Tarentum, when, toward night, the 
Libeccio—the treacherous south-west wind of the Med- 
iterranean—came down upon us. It blew what the 
English sailor is accustomed to call ‘a living gale of 
wind,” and the ‘‘ Roumania” took green seas all ove! 
the deck. It was interesting to reflect that if the &™ 
gine was now to suddenly strike for repairs the coast 
was not over thirty miles under our lee, and that we 
should drop on toit before morning. The sails steadied 
her somewhat, and, when the engine did stop for a fe¥ 
moments, kept her out of the trough of the sea. For- 
tunately the trouble with the machinery was soon I 
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: : but as the Able Navigator remarked, with a 
yiew of putting a cheerful face on things, ‘‘if anything 
happens to the engine we shall eat no more.” 

Approaching the coast of Sicily in a thick fog under 
the guidance of the Able Navigator was also calculated 
to raise doubts in the heart of a nervous passenger as 
to future eating. I was extremely thankful when the 
fog lifted just in time to prevent the Able Navigator's 
unwise effort to run down and sink the island of Sicily 
from being completely successful. The sun came 
out and we steamed up the straits of Messina, enjoying 
what is perhaps the finest scenery in Europe, and con- 

tulating ourselves that twenty-four hours more 
would bring us to Naples. We were just opposite to 

Messina, when suddenly, without the slightest warn- 
ing, we were struck by a veritable hurricane, directly 
from the southern shore. : 

The water was everywhere piled into conical seas 
that broke in a confused way and had no perceptible 
“run.” Outside the northern end of the straits the air 
was black—not merely as if the sky was black, but as 
if the air itself was filled with a blackness of its own. 
We held on to anything that would keep us compara- 
tively upright—for the ship at the first blow lay over 
almost on her beam ends—and watched the slow way in 
which she brought her head up to the wind, and steered 
into the lee of the land. . 

The captain promptly made up his mind not to go 
out of the straits that night, and as the quarantine 
laws forbade any vessel from Egypt to touch at any 
port in the straits, the only thing to be done was to 
steam up and down the coast in the lee of the land at 
haif speed—or, as the Italian idiom has it, ‘* with 
small engine "—until morning. This we proceeded to 
do, and I went below feeling anything but cheerful at 
the prospect of the next day’s battle with the elements. 
The gale that was raging was a genuine cyclone that 
filled the west coast of Italy with wrecks, and was 
said by the press to be the worst storm that had been 
known for twenty-five yesrs. Even in the port of 
Naples vessels were dashed to pieces, and I afterwards 
counted nearly a dozen wrecks on the shore of the 
bay, all of which were the work of the cyclone. 

When daylight came the captain resumed his course 
for Naples. The moment we passed out of the straits 
we found that it was blowing as hard as ‘ever. The 
‘‘Roumania” steamed straight in the teeth of the gale, 
but could hardly make any perceptible progress. 
Right behind us was the rocky shore, rising with tre- 

-Mmendous precipices at the foot of which the sea was 
breaking. The rocks were not two miles distant, and 
they meant certain death to every soul on board the 
‘*Roumania ” should she be drivenon them. Pres- 
ently the engine stopped, and the captain groped his 
way along the deck to the engine room. Before he 
reached the engine it resumed work, and the old man 
climbed back to the bridge, where his white hair 
streamed in the wind. It was evident that we had not 
steam-power enough to face the tempest, and I saw 
that unless the captain decided to turn back and seek 
shelter the chances that we would be driven ashore 
were very great. It is an experience worth having— 
after it is safely over—this of being compelled to ask 
yourself how the prospect of drowning within the next 
half hour affects you, but I don’t care to have it more 
than once. 


After an hour’s struggle we gave it up, and the} 


steamer put back to Messina, where we anchored in 
quiet water though the gale still howled among our 
upper spars. We were no sooner at anchor than the 
captain hired a fishermian, whose boat was near us, to 
go to the authorities on shore and obtain permission 
for the ‘‘ Roumania” to wait for better weather. The 
fisherman returned in a little while—for we were only 
a short distance from the shore—and reported that a 
government boat would soon come out tous. Char- 
acteristically Italian was the man’s method of making 
this commonplace announcement. He stood up ina 
graceful position in the bow of his boat and delivered 
a0 Oration that Wendell Phillips could not have sur- 
passed in point of eloquence. It was grand and pa- 
thetic, and at its conclusion we went to breakfast. 

While breakfast was in progress a steam-launch ap- 
Proached an:1 the captain was summoned on deck, 
Whither he was followed by the entire ship's company. 
The officer on board the steam-launch, after asking a 
Series of questions, informed the captain that he must 
get up the ‘* Roumania’s” anchor at once and leave the 
Straits. The captain mildly replied that he had al- 
ready tried the experiment and found it impracticable. 
The only answer was a repetition ‘of the order to put 
‘o sea immediately. Then did the astute captain, with 
his venerable face full of honesty and truthfulness, ex- 
Press his deep regret that the engine of the ‘‘ Rou- 
mania” had broken down. He said that he was in- 
formed by the engineer (who stood by his veracious 
Comma nder’s side, as ready to swear to “anything in 
& general way” as was Mr. Jaggers’s ingenuous wit- 
_ Ress) that it would take four hours to repair the 


G 


Ry and two hours to get up steam again. It would, | 


moreover, require an hour to get up the anchor; but 
the officer could feel confident that at the end of those 
seven hours the ‘‘ Roumania” would leave the straits, 
no matter what might be the weather. 
What could the helpless government officer do? He 


could not come on bourd the ‘‘ Roumania” to ascertain 


the state of the machinery without rendering himself 
liable to twenty-one days of quarantine. He was 
therefore compelled to accept the captain’s explanations 
and to concede to us seven hours of grace. The steam- 
launch went back to Messina, and a general desire to 
hug our victorious captain was instantly manifested by 
the passengers and crew. It is painful to be compelled 
to admit that the engine was never in better order, 
that there was plenty of steam in the boilers, and that 
twenty minutes were all that were needed for getting 
up the anchor. Still, when even the sternest moralist 
obtains seven hours of respite from shipwreck through 
the falsehood of some one else, it is astonishing how 
readily he overlooks the immorality of the act. 

‘‘But,” said I to the captain, ‘‘ suppose it blows as 
hard as ever at the end of seven hours, what are we to 
do?” 

‘* Patience!” replied the mendacious mariner; ‘‘ we 
shall see what we shall see.” The reply opened a 
vista of further and bolder falsehoods, but it was won- 
derfully comforting. 

That dear, but I fear latitudinarian old man, kept 
the ‘‘Roumania” lying at anchor from ten o’clock 
in the morning, when he first discomfited the steam- 
launch, until five o’clock the next morning. When the 
steam-launch came to pay us further visits and to urge 
our immediate departure, the captain reiterated his re- 
grets at the unexpected length of.time which had been 
consumed in repairing the engines, but earnestly hoped 
that in an hour or two everythiag would be in order. 
Finally the steam-launch abandoned the struggle, and 
contented itself with watching us from a distance to 
prevent any one from landing. Meanwhile the captain 
smoked his pipe with the calmness of a conscientious 
man who had done his whole duty, and the rest of us 
tried in vain to see some improvement in the weather. 

After dark the populace of Messina assembled on tie 
shore and howled at us, threatening to fire on us unless 
we instantly departed. The engineer told us that we 
should probably have a few rifle bullets come aboard 
during the night, and the signora was quietly lured 
down into the cabin. The government officers would 
have been perfectly willing to have permitted the- 
‘*Roumania” to lie at anchor while the storm lasted, 
for had she been full of plague-stricken people 
there would still have been no danger that the 
contagion could have reached the shore; but 
they did not venture openly to array themselves 
against the panic-stricken Messinese, who, only a week 
before, had dragged a cannon down to the beach and. 
fired on a vessel that they imagined to be a pest ship. 
However, the ‘‘ Roumania” was not fired at. The 
people on shore contented themselves with threats, and 
the Genovese officers expressed opinions in regard to the 
character of the Messinese, and the facts which they 
discerned, which sounded as if they were not heartily. 
in favor of United Italy. : 

About two o’clock in the morning the captain began 
to get up his anchor. That is tosay, the noisy donkey- 
engine would draw up a few yards of chain with a tre- 
mendous rattle and then permit it torun out again. By 
this means three hours were consumed in getting up 
the anchor, and at five o’clock, the storm having sensibly 
abated, we put to sea. 

At twelve o’clock the next night we should have been 
in Naples, but long before night the tempest gathered 
new strength and by eight o’clock it was blowing as 
hard as ever. We arrived off the Bay of Naples soon 
af:er midnight, but it was so thick that the captain did 
not venture to run in until daylight. So the ship 
stood out to sea with her bow pointing straight at the, 
gale, and we were treated to an illustration of what a 
steamer can do in the line of pitching and rolling when 
she really has fair play given her. : 

All that night the ‘‘ Roumania” seemed trying to 
stand on her head and often came very near being suc- 
cessful. As I have mentioned, she was badly stowed 
and was ‘‘down bythe head.” She dived straight 
into the seas, which often buried her for a space of a 
hundred feet from her bows. Nobody could live on 
deck, except on the bridge, where, by the bye, was the 


steering apparatus. To the passengers in the cabin— 


where the second and third-class passengers sought 
shelter and encouragement—it was far from pleasant to 
listen to the crash of the seas on the deck and wonder 
how long the skylight would last. Nobody could 
sleep. I tried it, but the tossing of the vessel put sleep 
out of the question. The steward and the stewardess 
joined our little party and the latter was the only per- 
son who was demonstrative in expressing alarm. 
Twenty-five years ago the Italians would have invoked 
the help of the saints. It was a melancholy evidence 
of the spread of infidelity that the saints were only 
mentioned in terms of ridicule. With the exception of 


the captain, who never mentioned his religious views, 
the ship’s company seemed to be composed exclusively 
of self-styled ‘‘ free-thinkers.” 

Twice during the night the wind, getting a little on 
one or the other bow of the steamer, forced her off her 
course so that she made a complete circuit. Luckily 


this occurred when we were well away from the /and, | 


but it painfully demonstrated our want of steam- 
power. Three of our five sails blew away, so 
that we were wholly dependent on the engine. 
Toward morning a dismal sound proceeded from the 
hold whenever the vessel rolled. A cotton bale got 
adrift and was shot every few minutes from one end of 
the ship to the other, bringing up against her iron 


plates witha noise likethunder. It was not dangerous 


though even a cotton bale might in time batter open 


the side of a ship, but it did not add to our comfort. | 


Altogether it was not a cheerful night. 

When daylight came we turned and ran before the 
wind, and after two hours of rolling, that were on the 
whole worse than our all-night pitching, we reached 
smooth waters and anchored:-in the lee of Cape Mise- 
num. The Quarantine station on the island of Nisida 
was within plain sight, and we were ready to welcome 
even the lazaretto, since it was built on solid ground. 
The little signora made a wonderful toilet and came on 
deck radiant with smiles. The two second-class pas- 
sengers and the damp and discouraged third-class pas- 
senger walked up and down the deck and referred 
gaily to the lazaretio as their much-beloved seaside 
palace. ‘‘ Better a year of quarantine than another 
day of sea,” remarked tbe third-class passenger, un- 
consciously parodying Tennyson, and the sentiment 
was received with enthusiasm. 

I need not mention how I hailed a fisherman, who 
rowed to a vessel and captured a man who could read 
and write, to whom from the stern of the ‘‘ Rou- 
mania” I dictated a telegram to Naples, and tossed a 
coin that had previously been washed in a bucket of 
salt water; nor how, six hours after we were put 
ashore at Nisida, an order came from Rome removing 
the quarantine and releasing us; nor how we joyfully 
made our way to Naples, where we breakfasted at half- 
three Pp. Ms. These matters do not pertain strictly to 
the voyage of the ‘‘Roumania.” In the course of that 
voyage, which should have taken five days but which 
lasted nine, I learned that there are no better practical 
sailors than the Italians, but I was more than ever 
convinced that the prudent man will go to sea only on 
board an English ship. 


STUMBLING AT THE LORD'S SUP- 
PER. 
By THe Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D. 
T is beyond dispute that a misunderstanding of 
certain texts in the eleventh chapter of St. Paul’s 


First Epistle to the Corinthians has caused and still 
causes many good Christians needless distress respect- 


ing their relations to the Lord’s Supper. Many have — 


stumbled or fallen into error as well as wretchedness 
over these texts: ; 

‘Whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord.” 

‘*He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body.” : 

Now as to that vigorous word ‘‘ damnation,” people 
need to be reminded that it means nothing more nor 
less than the word condemnation. Its proper use is 
obsolete. Eating and drinking condemnation is seri- 
ous enough, and we need not make the matter worse 
by connecting it with horrors that are associated with 
an abuse of the word damnation. Hence it follows 
that what St. Paul thus says concerning an unworthy 
participation in the Lord’s Supper might justas truly 
be said of unworthy participation in any or all relig- 
ious ordinances. All heedless, undiscerning and un- 
worthy participation in services of worship invites, if 
it does not incur, condemnation. | 

But what did St. Paul mean by his use of the word 
‘‘unworthily” ? What, according to him, is unworthy 
participation in the Lord’s Supper ? 

No one will doubt that the circumstances of the case 
with which he was directly dealing should be carefully: 
noted. Now it is only necessary to read the latter part 
of the tenth chapter of his first letter to the Corinth- 
ians, and the twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty- 
second verses of the eleventh chapter, to see what an 
abnormal state of things then existed in the Corinth- 
ian church. Without attempting to explain how such 
a state of things arose, it is a fact that the ‘*‘Com- 
munions” in that church had become converted into 
seasons of selfish and hilarious feasting. Taey had 
taken on something of the character of the heathen 
sacrificial feasts, where eating and drinking were car- 
ried to excess. They had become scenes of scandal- 
ous disorder and discord. Some were intoxicated. 


Quarrels prevailed. The poor went away neglected 
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and empty. Such profanations of the Lord’s Supper 
demanded rebuke and instruction. The Apostle 
therefore, takes occasion to relate the facts of institu- 
tion, and to show the simple, solemn significance of 
the ordinance. (1 Cor. xi., 23-26.) Then he shows how 
their conduct destroyed the purpose of the ordinance, 


by their excesses and by their neglect of the poor. 

Now is it not absurd to rigidly apply words thus 
elicited to every feeling of unworthiness which we 
may experience ? Moreover it appears, from what has 
been said, what St. Paul had in mind when he spoke 
of being “‘ guilty of the Lord’s body and blood,” and 
of “‘not discerning the Lord’s body.” He speaks of a 
violation of the purposes and ends of the ordinance 
which bring Christ into disrespect and contempt. He 
speaks of that sort of heedless and irreverent obser- 
vance which makes no discrimination between the 
Lord’s Table and any other table, and which eats and 
drinks there as elsewhere. To make no distinction 
between this bread and wine and: ordinary provision, 
to see nothing more than mere food in the ‘‘ elements,” 
to be heedless alike of the symbol and of the reality, 
this is that failure to discern the Lord’s body of which 
St. Paul speaks; this it is to offer affront and dis- 
honor to Christ himself, and incur the guilt of his 
body and blood. 

The admonitions should always be interpreted in the 
light of the facts of the case which occasioned and 
deserved them. 

What then is the perpetual admonition to Christians 
which the words of St. Paul contain? It is still in- 
cumbent on all persons to examine themselves, and so 
eat of that bread and drink of that cup as distinguish- 
ing them from ordinary things, as discerning their 
significance, and as receiving by faith the grace 
which they symbolize and convey. But all examina- 
tions should be conducted on right principles and fairly. 
Here is the trouble. Men and women of tender con- 
sciences and trembling faith say, ‘‘ We are deeply 
conscious of personal unworthiness. We often do 
wrong, our daily lives are far from exemplary, and we 
cannot too strongly emphasize the fact of our sinful- 
We are in grievous fear lest we incur the guilt 
of which St. Paul speaks.” 

And respecting all this sort of unworthiness St. Paul 
has nothing to say in the words of admonition. It is 
the profane, careless, insincere and selfish, and not the 
timid and fearful that are warned away. What should 
be said ef one who came to the communion without 
this deep feeling of persohal unworthiness? Who 
could be amore unfit or unworthy communicant ? 

‘*We do not presume to come to this thy table, O 
merciful Lord, trusting in cur own righteousness, but 
in thy manifold and great mercies.” So reads one of 
the prayers in the Episcopal Communion office. And 
in that same office, after the minisier has read the 
‘*ccmfortable words” wherein Christ calls all who are 
heavy laden and sinful, he says (not without good rea- 
son), 

‘* Lift up your hearts!” 

He who is ready to say, ‘‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner”; who desires freedom from his sins, pardon, 
cleansing, comfort, strength, let him come. ‘ Who- 
soever will, let him come and take the water of life 
freely.” For what is this Supper but the memorial of 
the Friend and Saviour of Sinners? Therefore the 
requisite examination is no sharp process of inquisition 
and self-torture, whereby one marshals all his evil host 
and makes out as bad a case as possible for himself, 
but a sincere survey of himself in the light of the Gos- 
pel. Nor is the unworthiness of which St. Paul 
speaks that which accompanies the consciousness of sin 
for which one truly mourns. Otherwise, none but de- 
luded people or hypocrites would ever come to the 
communion. 

Now the Lord’s Table is a place where all may and 
should come who, whatever their consciousness of 
unworthiness, desire and intend to lead new lives ac- 
cording to God’s commandments, and who, believing in 
Christ as their Saviour, desire to remember him and be 
blessed of him in his own holy ordinance. To all such 
the Lord’s arms are outstretched. This doctrine is 
abundantly confirmed by the Scriptures, by . theologi- 
ans of all schools, by the best commentaries, by the 
uses of all the dear old liturgies and by the manuals of 
devotion. The Exhortation in the ‘‘ Book of Common 
Prayer” insists on the great benefit of receiving the 
sacrament penitently and trustfully, and on the great 
danger of receiving it unworthily. It urges the duty 
of self-examination and judgment. Then it proceeds 
in a strain of great practical wisdom, as follows : 

‘‘Repent ye truly for your sins past; have a lively 
and steadfast faith in Christ our Saviour; amend your 
lives, and be in perfect charity with all men; so shall 
ye be meet partakers of those hely mysteries.” 

It should be remembered that this sacrament is for 
the weak as well as forthe strong. Itis adjusted to 
human infirmities. It is not so much for testimony as 


Finally, it deserves to be considered that Christians 
often act very unworthily in neglecting to observe it. 
Their non-participation becomes an offense. ‘‘Do this 
in remembrance of me,” said our Lord. He bade us 
thus show forth his death, and remember him, and 
strengthen our union in communion. Can Christians 
disobey this command of Christ with impunity? Can 
they neglect his institution without vas dais his 
commandment ? 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 
By THE Rey. H. Warp. 

T is the story of performance, not the outline of 
what is to be done, that is now to be told concern- 

ing the third session of the Concord School. Its five 
weeks of work are over; and at this writing both pro- 
fessors and attendants are packing their trunks and 


starting for their distant homes, or looking forward to | 


the comfortable rest of their Concord retreats. Gen- 
eral satisfaction is expressed in regard to the lectures 
and the work of the season. The attendance has been 
quite equal to, if not better than that of last year, and 
its average tone has perhaps been higher. Women have 
abounded, and they have been some of the brightest 
and keenest women on the American continent. It is 
not safe for an incompetent person to attempt to lect- 
ure before them. They would pick him in pieces 
without mercy. But whenever competent men have 
given their thought no hearers could be more alert and 
attentive. The audience has also been largely repre- 
sented by the younger thinkers among the clergy and 
teachers and fresh graduates from colleges. Episcopal 
clergymen have been as plenty as robins in May 
and June; and some other denominations have been 
fairly if not well represented. Unitarians, unless the 
left wing is included, have been more seattering than 
any other class of religionists. It has been noted again 
and again that the school is winning the respect of the 
independent thinkers of the country—the men, what- 
ever may be their religious convictions or position, 
who, without being free-thinkers, or giving way to 
lawlessness, are daring to think for themselves. Half 
a dozen such men can work a revolution; and that 
number, and more, have met and exchanged thought, 
and unconsciously bound themselves together for fut- 
ure work, during the present session. This has hap- 
pened among the students of the school; and what has 
come to pass among the teachers, perhaps as a special 
fruit of the Kant Centennial, is that men, and strong 
men, have become interested in the Concord work, and 
will probably be counted among its foremost teachers 
next year. The only class of religionists who have so 
far fought shy of the school are the old-fashioned ‘‘ or- 
thodox.” They are, if anything, its enemies, as they 
are, unfortunately, too much the enemies of the best 
thinking of our time. Their representative organ, if 
it can be said to represent anything more than itself, 
assigned as its reason for ignoring the work of the 
school that ‘‘the larger part of what is said there is 
humbug and tomfoolery.” So it may be; but it is 
‘*the humbug and tomfoolery ” which is entering more 
and more into the active thought of the day. The 
newer or younger men, however,.in every circle of 
Protestant thought are drawn to the school because it 
gives some hope that the expression of religious truth 
may be improved, and that a sound psychology and a 
spiritual philosophy may yet be developed as a basis for 
advances in American thinking. 

The secret of the interest in the school, as well as the 
secret of its value, is that it has begun to bring the 
thinking people of the country together; the men 
chiefly prominent in the school to-day, of whom it is 
but just to say that Dr. Harris, Dr. Jones, Mr. Alcott 
and Dr. Kidney are chief. I could not say just where 
the school stands at the moment, perhaps nobody 
‘could, perhaps nobody would like to say ; but it stands 
at the point of advantage. It stands for positive think- 
ing. It stands for the spiritual and the ideal as 
the first principle in the world. It does not stand, 
however, for any religious system, nor ought it to 
stand for any. It is the friend of all just so far as they 
are based upon the body of philosophical truth which 
God has given to man and on which the world rests. 
The moment it allies itself with anything less than 
Christianity as the foremost religion of the world, that 
is, with any of its sev-ral branches or disintegrations, 
that moment it ceases to be a school of philosophy and 
becomes a theological seminary. Its strength is in its 
religious neutrality, and the charm of this year’s work 
has been that this strictly philosophical position has 
been faithfully adhered to. I lay the more stress upon 
this because, if people in the future are to be lifted to 
any degree out of the limitations of sect, it must be by 
the organization of such an inclusive school of thought 
that its philosophy coérdinates with the entire revela. 
tion of the Christ to the world. Here is where the 
Concord School touches the religious interests of the 
country, and here is where itis likely to be most se- 


elie attacked. It is likely to broaden our present 
conceptions of the Christian belief by showing that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreafht of in our philosophy. 

At the same time its evident and direct influence is 
to increase the number of those who are capable of ab. 
stract thinking. Its aim isto bring out the thinking 
of to-day upon philosophical themes, partly by original 
lectures, partly by the restatement of what has been 
accomplished by earlier systems. In this double way 
an immense amount of available instruction is given, 
and one arrives quite clearly at the special opinions of 
each individual teacher. Dr. Harris, for instance, is 
perhaps the most brilliant man, the nearest approach 
to a real philosopher, in the school; a more scholarly 
man than Dr. Jones, more discursive, keener in his 
perceptions, more philosophical in his method; and 
yet Dr. Jones, by mere force of intellect, has grappled 
with the great issues of the world’s problems with a 


force and strength and a certain dogmatic grip which - 


have astonished all who have listened to him. So far 
he is the most original thinker of the school. Dr. Harris 
has yet to formulate his philosophical system, and yet 
no one who has heard his lectures on ‘‘ Hegel’s Philos- 
ophy ” during the season just ended is at a loss to know 
what he really thinks. No apter man for the position 
which he holds could be found. The same can be 
said for the Rev. Dr. Kidney, of the Seabury Divinity 
Schoolin Minnesota. At first a visitor to the school, 
to see how Dr. Harris brought out the ‘‘ secret of He- 


gel,” he was found to be a philosopher on his own ac- 


count and one of the most original thinkers in the 
Episcopal Church. His lectures this year on the ‘ Phil- 
osophical Groundwork of Ethics” have been a valua- 
ble treatment of the subject, and are the nucleus of a 
new work on Christian ethics. Mr. Alcott is men- 
tioned last because he is a philosopher by himself, an 
intuitionalist whose perceptions of truth are wonder- 
fully fresh, acute and vital. 
strictly himself. Once in a while you could hear an 
“‘Orphic” saying such as you can still turn to in the 
pages of Mr. Emerson’s famous magazine, the ‘‘ Dial,” 
but Mr. Alcott has grown more spiritual as his age has 
increased, and has never given utterance to more pro- 
found truths in philosophy and religion than during 
the present season. Every day this venerable man of 
over four-score years has been in his chair at the Hill- 
side Chapel, and every time he has had something 
fresh to say. Had he said nothing, like the venerable 
busts which adorn the walls of the chapel his very 
presence would always have been a benediction of the 
hour. This may seem high-flown, but it is the univer- 
sal fecling among all who have attended the session of 
i861. : 

If other and good work of its kind—I mean, perhaps, 
a dozen or more special lectures—is not mentioned, it 
is simply because it does not concern the school as a 


school of philosophy. I um writing only of what 


makes for this end. The time has probably come 
when less of this aside entertainment will be intro- 
duced. ButI must not forget the Kant Centennial. 
It was really a godsend to the present session. It 
gave special point to the determination of many ques- 


tions in philosophy, and brought the Greek and our ° 


modern philosophical systems into close and sharp 
relations. 
they_came with special fitness to the statement of Kant’s 
place in philosophy and the elucidation of the 
‘“*Critique.” Dr. Hedge gave Kant’s biography and 
summed up the drift of his writings ; Prof. Means set 
forth the reasons for keeping the Centennial in Amer- 
ica; Prof. John Watson, the ablest Kantian among 
living Englishmen, showed how the critical philosophy 
upset the sensationalism of Kant and Hume; Prof. 
George 8S. Morris presented in sharp, clear outlines 
what Kant had done as a modern thinker; Dr. Harris 
showed how the critical philosophy needed the Greek 
philosophy as its complement, and how Hegel had 
supplied the missing link in the philosophical thought 
of the world; President Porter criticised Kant’s 
theological position, and President Bascom réad 4 
paper on the practical limitations of ‘‘ The Freedom of 
the Will,” which was one of Kant’s chief postulates. 
Never in the history of American thought have s0 
many able men gathered to estimate the place and 
work of the foremost thinker of modern times, and 
when these papers appear by authority in the ‘‘ Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy” and other periodicals it will 
be seen that uncommonly strong men have contributed 
their best thoughts to the celebration of the Kantian 
Centennial. It was great occasion, and somehow all 
who participated in it had a consciousness of its im- 
portance. It told anew the story of the history of 
philosophy from B. o. 381 to a. p. 1881. 

There is no need of going into particulars concenting 


the school, but the presence of Mr. Emerson at the _ 


evening lectures, and frequently at the morning meet- 
ings, has been one of the pleasant features of the 
occasion. Again and again have I looked at that woD- 


This year he has been | 


The several lectures were arranged so that. 
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cal features. The profile is that of Cardinal Newman— 
thesame aquiline nose, the same eager, forward look, the 
game uncommon glance? Mr. C. Kegan Paul remarks 
that Newman’s, George Eliet’s, Savonarela’s,: and, I 
believe, Dante’s faces are the four great faces in the 
world’s history; but to these must be added a fifth, and 
that is Emerson’s. It is the one unforgetable face 
that may still be seen in America, and it is worth a 
journey across the continent to see it, as students of 
the school have seen it, in its unconscious expression 
of the soul within. There is much to be said of the 
relation of the sehool to the Concord authors and of 
the literary atmosphere which is still a strong feature 
of Concordlife, but in the future this is likely to be less 
and less prominent, and the positive work of the school 
will grow to be more and more a distinctive and pos- 
itive influence in American thinking. I have closely 
watched. the school, and felt strong sympathy with it, 
not more because it is giving a new expression to 
spiritual philosophy than because it is doing some- 
thing to free men from the dead-weights of formalism in 
respect to religious belief. It is rendering service in 
poth directions, and the service is all the better from 
the fact that it is the unconscious contribution of 
widely different minds to organize thought anew upon 
the indispensable conditions of its present contact with 
the world’s life. 
Boston, August 13, 1881. 


HAS THE NOSE ANY RIGHTS? 
By Sara F. Hopkins. 


“T has functions, and capacity for enjoyment and 
suffering, and one would suppose it must have at 
least the natural, negative right not to be needlessly, 
repeatedly, permanently and noxiously offended; but 
has it anywhere sucha legalright? Andif nominally, 
or formally, it has, could one intrust the enforcement 
of that right,-in an action for relief or damages, to any 
judge or jury out of Utopia? 

These are questions that some of us have great and 
frequent occasion to ponder. Some, too, whom the 
inexperienced could scarcely believe to have such need 
—people whose homes are in what is called ‘real 
country.” Perhaps I shall be pardoned if I’ go onin 
the first person. It is much less cumbrous, and even 
‘so [am but as a mouth-piece phrasing a common woe. 

Ilive, then, in a region of farms Where we have all 
breathing-space, elbow-room, and nobody short of old 
Malachi Bone could suffer from a sense of being 
“crowded.” Itis a region of hills, pastures, lakes, 
clear tumbling streams, deep woods, and without un- 
drained marshes. Nature here, in her sober Northern 
fashion, does for us her fragrant best throughout the 
growing year. Under aromatic pines, hemlocks, juni- 
pers, the epigea trails through moss and dead leaves 
its long cinnamon stems, here and there half-hiding, 
half-revealing its mats of sturdy heart-shaped leaves, 
and faintly-pink clusters of spicy delight. There are 
wide patches of bayberry, sweet fern, early and late 
swamp azalea, and the clethra hedges in dark, shining 
green every moist dip of highway, and fairly shouts 
its honey to us and to the bees. Black birch and ben- 
20in shake out their tassels and florets over pond-side 
and stream, and sassafras trees, with a forest of mot- 
tled, mucilaginous shoots sprouting at their feet, wave 
their lobed and ovate leaves high in the air along the 
dilapidated boundaries of worn old fields. Of wild 
and garden roses there is no lack, and there is scarce 
a trodden path without its scouting clump of elgantine. 
Mints creep along the roadside, fringe the brooks, 
haunt the dry ditches, and pond lilies open their lovely 
cups in land-locked reaches of still water whose 
shores are softly-rounded masses .of flowered button- 
bush, or pliant sprays of wild-cherry thickly strung 
With chains of feathery blossoms or ripening, ripened. 
fruit. Our May nights are saturated with the breath 
of orchard bloom, we may stand, knee-deep, in June, 
in seas of ruddy clover, for us the new-mown hay ex- 

es its sweetness. Locust trees pour their white 
cascades over myriad walls and fence corners whence 
they have routed the most determined of economic 
farmers, the virgin’s bower clematis is a true travel- 
ler’s joy along our ways, and countless banks, ladders, 
tents of blossomed wild grape load the warm air with 
& mignonette perfume. Garden flowers, wild herbs, 

ts tame and wild, succeed each other in scented 
Procession, and autumn clothes its hillsides in woolly 
everlastings whose pungent odor Thoreau reckoned 
‘o smell like immortality. 

“All this, and heaven, too?” may quote, perhaps, 
Some country-loving town-dweller. Ah! we hope so; 
for all this is not bliss without its base alloy: it is but 
bliss of the true earthly mingling and quality. . 

Now, there are noses. and noses. Some people aré 


Wconscious either of tuberoses or burnt feathers, and © 


Cancalmly extinguish a candle by blowing out the flame. 


ers are sensitive to the shyest, most evanescent 
ce, and suffer pangs they dare not tell in the 


world. I know a lady whose sense of smell is so in- 
conveniently keen that the members of her family are 
almost obliged to fumigate themselves before ventur- 
ing into her presence fresh from crewded church, con- 
cert, car, billiard-room or gymnasium. She knows if 
one does or does not get a daily bath, the age and ex- 
perience of one’s shoes and unwashable garments, and 
pounces on dragons perdu in cellars, closets, carpets, 
beds, plumbing intricacies and hackney carriages. In 
still summer nights she can smell the pennyroyal 
a horse crops with other herbage in his pasture the 
width of a wide glen away; and two sinners in her 
house, wishing to indulge in the mild orgy of cigarette 
smoking, were convicted and undone despite all pre- 
cautions of burning pastilles and puffing their tiny 
clouds up a chimney throat which had a fire blazing on 
its hearth. 

But living in fresh, pure air, or much time spent 
therein, develops delicacy of smell. I crossed once 
from Liverpool to New York at midsummer. Twelve 
days the voyage took, all, except two days of fog, sun- 
ny, perfect, and, except at meals, every waking mo- 
ment of them all, from sunrise to the greater hours of 
night, the wise among the passengers spent on deck. 
Even the remembrance of ill-odors was blown far 
away from us; and when, of a faint August morning, 
we steamed from our anchorage off Staten Island to 
our up-river pier our amazement at the unsavoriness 
of New York harbor was, I dare say, ludierous. It 


was ebb-tide, and we seemed te be churning through 


the vastest of foul sewers. Some of us had been long 
away, but we could hardly note changes or hail the 
home shore for discomfort. ‘‘ Broiled chicken, iced 
tomatoes, green corn fritters, and a bushel of peaches 
within an hour!” cried one enthusiastic native land-er ; 
but we were too suffocated fer answering raptures. | 

And the evil smell which in the tainted city atmos- 
phere is unnoticed, or an indistinct contribution to the 
general misery, becomes violently offensive when 
transported into country air, and is as sharply out- 
lined as a smoking trail. I have said this is a region 
of breezes naturally strong and sweet; but it is also a 
region of market gardens and heavy cropping, which 


means, of course, great use of fertilizers of all kinds. 


In the late winter, and all through the spring, the 
main roads are well-nigh intolerable from the constant 
passage of night-soil wagons to and from the nearest 
city. Sometimes the contents of these wagons’ tubs 
are emptied into great prepared beds of muck and 
carefully covered with earth; then the world suffers 


only from the transit and the opening of the beds later. 


But at times they are dribbled, day after day and week 
after week, into the open furrows of great fields, and 
circumjacent life is terrible to go on with. Some 
farmers and gardeners allow the licensed collectors to 
empty their carts upon their land all through the out- 
door months, and others keep their acres smelling to 
heaven, and, what is worse, all down the wind, witha 
ceaseless, and slowly-covered, and left-uncovered, de- 
posit of decaying fish. There are plenty of manufac 
tured fertilizers used also ; but the miseries they inflict 
have a definite term and ending. 

Only the ignorant and the callous will maintain that 
these and like discomforts are fantastic. 

And it cannot be said that the suffering victims are 
inconsiderate. Thought is free, and they may reflect 


sometimes that it is marvelous science should not yet ; 


have found a practical way of making the residuum of 
life inodorous. 
don’t owe certain novel or malignant forms of disease 
amongst men and animals, certain puzzling blights of 
vegetable life, divers plagues of insects, to the use or 
abuse of fertilizers. They may read with great satis- 
faction of that successful English farmer, Mr. Smith, 
of Woolston, who ‘‘has never put a barrow full of 
manure on his land in his life. He plows deeply in the 
autumn, allows the air to manure it during the winter, 
and sows in the spring,” and may cite, in a whisper, 
Professor Laws: - ‘‘There is no magical property in 
the black mass called dung which does not exist in 
the food, and the passage of straw or turnips through 
the stomach of an animal, so far from adding to the 
quality of the substances used as manure, abstracts a 
large portion of their valuable elements.” But such 
elementary rebellion as this is tacit, and they yield 
themselves passively to what they must endure from 
the reasonable, legitimate agricultural processes of 
their communities, to woes confined to a pericd. Why 
should they do no more? Why should concessions be all 
upon one side? Why should they not protest against 
a reckless poisoning of their comfort for months to- 
gether? A man may claim that he has a right to do 
what he will with his own; but that is a right with 


| many limitations.: In cities, health boards teach him 
what some of these limitations are, and it is a pity of | 


pities that such beneficent bodies should be non-existent 


in the country at large. | 
- Some day, when certain of the zymotic diseases show 
themselves but a little more sweeping and deadly than 


rdinary haunts. and from the ordinary habits of the | now they are in raral neighborhoods, sanitary officers 


ap 
a 
ue 


They may wonder, too, if possibly we |. 


may come to be a recognized necessity in the town’s 
governmental appointments. May they be the most 
enlightened, autocratic men of their sections, and may 
they in their sense of smell be like the wild animals that 
depend for safety upon their powers of flight or hiding! 
Then it can be tested whether one has a right, even in 
the way of the most needed labor, to taint all the sweet 
summer round him, and whether it is simply a senti- 
mental grievance that the common highway should be, 
for months together, like a poudrette factory. Would 
it be even then, or will it always be, mere venturesome 
flying in the face of mankind to ask if rendering- 
houses, slaughter-houses, piggeries, and 80 on, are the 
necessary lining of all carriage approaches to a great 
city for the two or three miles nearest the city’s border? 
For the poor citizen it is dramatic, to be sure, to enter 
a park, or a gateway of the open country, through 
shantydom, offal occupations and general unlovely 
scorie of civilization ; but it is trying, too, and surely 
nobody need have it on his conscience that to pass into 
paradise he must first traverse —— a quite other place. 

But no woman of the future, not she the most ardent 
to serve the world in some public capacity, need sigh 
to be that health officer to whom such questions should 
be submitted. For, howto solve them? What soli- 
tude could be found that would not resent a slaughter- 
house? and has there ever been a fitly located piggery 
since that one anciently described, into which the oc- 
cupants all ran violently down a steep place ? 


PAST YET PRESENT. 
By L. AGNES JONES. 


I. 
Wwe walk together in a mystic night 
Where stars are not, 
But only memories shed by far-off flight 
Of stars forgot : 
This clear, pale beam its flashing course began 
Ere earth was stable, and ere man was man. 


Oh, radiance of an Infinite that passed! . 
Teaching us how 

To-day lives yesterday ; first touches last, 
Reaching us now, 

While those who saw it first saw then in death 

Some great sun-world breathe fiery, final breath. 


Teaching! Nay, only setting for a show 
Before our eyes 
(As we, too, use with children) truth we know : 
No more surprise 
Than they at nature’s fairy tale we feel; 
For life that passeth wonder she through won- 
ders must reveal. 


Oh mystery of nature, that you and | may see 
Where stars once vanished blankly, where stars 
sometime shall be! 
But deeper thrills the marvel that our poor weak 
thought may reach 
The thoughts of God that were and are, through 
~the starry-sphered speech. 


Il. 


So said I long ago; so say I still. 
But now I know 
That gazing on the infinite way and will 
We may sigh low, 
And feel so lost, that it were better far 3 
To be as simple as the children are— 


Who count for heavenly lamps to light our plain, 
These phantom fires— 

Than to be doubtful, in the wax and wane 
Of vain desires, 

Whether behind the visible there be 

Aught but an emptiness for thee and me. 


Nay, but I know. Thy life burns like a star, 
And where thou art 
God is behind thee. Death can never bar 
A living heart 
From life. I know it, and I see 
Love written on the starry veil that hides all mystery. 


MASSACHUSETTS REFORMATORY 
PRISON FOR WOMEN. 
By Lee Bares. 


\HE establishment of the Reformatory Prison in 
Massachusetts should be an era in the history of 
crime. 
kind in the United States, and that a small institution 
in Indiana. It is to accomplish, slowly and among dis- 
couragements, a great work, and that where it is espe- 
cially needed. For the large number of women who 
are annually sent to our county jails, prisons, houses’ 
of correction and industry is one of the most threat- 
ening features of our present civilization. In the year 
ending with September, 1879, for example, over three 
thousand women in Massachusetts alone were commit- 
ted to her various houses of imprisonment, many of. 
whom were mothers, who entered with their babes in 
their arms. 
This prison is situated within the town of Sherborn, 
in a fairly healthy location, although bad drainage is 
held responsible for an undue amount of throat trouble 


There is, I believe, but one other prison of the — 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


among the inmates. It is a large and modern looking 
brick structure, surrounded by a high spiked fence, 
which incloses several yards about the building in 
which the women take their half-hours of recreation. 
Much of the interior is finished in pine wood, shining 
with frequent scrubbing, and likely to prove disad- 
vantageous only in case of fire, agninst which continual 
watch is maintained. The universal cleanliness, in 
eomparison with prisons and work-houses generally, 
impresses the observer favorably at once. The prison- 
ers pass us everywhere, clad in their blue-plaid dresses, 
but distinguished by no lasting badge of disgrace, as 
the common mark of cropped hair. Curls, and coils, 
and pugs, and twists, sre alike respected by the wise 
will of the superintendent, who has found it a salutary 
measure to balance the cutting of hair against the 
breaking of window-glass, a measure which has effect- 
ually put a stop among the women to smashing panes 
of glass for the State to replace, which was once a 
favorite style of venting their anger and indiscriminate 
hatred. 

Many of the prisoners are seen quietly at work in the 
various rooms, knitting socks and mittens on machines, 
stitching on the sewing-machine and at work in the 
laundry. All thecare of the house, of course, devolves 
on them, and some of the women after leaving have 
done credit to their prison training, and are encour- 
aged in lives of honesty by comfortable wages which 
their work is able to command. It is the aim of the 
institution to teach every woman at least two branches 
of useful industry, and the main part of the day is de- 
voted to laborin the work-shops. Time is taken, how- 
ever, for brief chapel services morning and evening, and 
for an hour in the school-room, to which the women 
are sent by turns, going in nine classes from the vari- 
ous workrooms. 

It is painful to see the prisoners in their blue dresses 


‘come filing into the large, plain chapel, like school- 


children, with their hands behind them, the old women, 
bent and wrinkled by age, shuffling anxiously along 
with the rest. The daily services consist of reading by 
the chaplain, with responsive reading of a Psalm, in 
whieh the prisoners join rather discordantly, singing 
from the Moody and Sankey hymn book, where they 
do much better, and prayer by the chaplain; closing 
with the Lord’s Prayer, when a few scattered voices 
chime in, but not enough to give the impression of re- 
markable heartiness and fervor. 

It is acknowledged, indeed, that the school is a more 
immediate factor in the work of reform than the chapel. 
These women, many of them keen-witted enough to 
perceive the advantage of learning, are often easily 
persuaded to devote their energies to the mysterious 
arts of reading and writing, and go about their daily 
tasks with a reading-book under the arm, eager to im- 
prove the odd moments. They value these tangible 
crumbs of civilization above what seems to them the 
more shadowy benefits offered to them in religion. 
They are quick to feign penitence and devotion when 
they find it advancing their interests in the prison ; and 
often the warmest professions degenerate, outside the 
walls, into the basest. practice. Yet the efforts of the 
chaplain are constant and unwearying ; and when it is 
remembered from what haunts these women come, how 
all their associations and memories bind them to a vile 
and evil past, and all their habits and inclinations urge 
them onward to an idle and vicious future, there is less 
reason for discontent that so many have lapsed again 
into crime and wretchedness than for wonder and 
thankfulness that even a few have turned from wrong 
courses, withstood fiery temptations, and given satis- 
factory evidence of heart reformation. 

An interesting feature of the prison is found in its 
recreation-rooms, where the women répair for a short 
time after dinner. Large, airy, well-lighted rooms they 
are, whose ¢entral tables are covered with checkers, 
backgammon, dissected pictures, graces, jack-straws 
and kindred means of diversion. | 

Another attractive department in this prison is th 
nursery, where over sixty babies have been kept at 
once. Itis to be hoped that their crying was done by 
divisions, and not in a body, which might justify pris- 
oners in trying to escape. There was but one little 
fellow in the spacious room when we entered, the 
other and older babies enjoying their lunch outdoors. 
But he, the prison-born, was a contented little man, 
blue-eyed and dimpled, with not so many months to 
his short life as he had toes on one small foot; poor, 
little rosy feet, so clean and sweet now, but with the 
impulse in them of a drunkard father and a criminal 
mother to drive them down all dark and evil paths to 
the liquor-shop and the convict’s cell. Our hearts 
were heavy for the unconscious baby entering life with 
the odds so cruelly against him ; but he chuckled and 
crowed at all our moralizing, and was persisting in a 
perverse endeavor to tumble over on his round nose 
when we left him to witness the daily picnic outside. 
There, about fourteen little people under the age of 
eighteen months, the boys in blue andthe girls in pink, 
were toddling—all who could toddle—and creeping— 


all who could creep—while their mothers promiscuous- 
ly distributed mouthfuls of bread and milk. Each 
mother is allowed to care for her own child when she 
can be trusted to treat it kindly. So the cells in the 
nursery division have, in addition to the slender white 
bed, toilet-shelf and attempts at ornamentation which 
are characteristic of them all, a little white crib to ac- 
commodate the small person of baby. In the majority 
of cases the mothers take pleasure in tencing their 
children, are sincerely fond and proud of the little 
ones, and suffer keenly when the babies have grown 
too old for the nursery and must be sent away. But 
some it has been found necessary to deprive of a trust 
for which they were found unworthy. One mother, 
for instance, in a fit of rage against a matron, seized 
her child by the heels and swung it violently round 
and round, swearing that she would dash out his brains 
against the wall if any one dared to touch her. But 
these cases are the exceptions. 

Besides the ordinary prison-cells, limited but neat 
abodes, there is an upper corridor of sixteen working- 
room cells, where women are sent with their sewing or 
knitting for reflection, sometimes spending two or 
three months in this comparative solitude. They are 
allowed to come out for daily and solitary recreation 
in the fresh air; their meals are sent to their rooms; 


they do not attend chapel; and this complete isolation |. 


appears to be most beneficial in bringing them to a 
sober and thoughtful state of mind. The punishment 
is much disliked among the prisoners, held in far 
greater dread than confinement for a few hours in one 
of the dark cells below. These are the regular penal- 
ties, resort being had to the strait-jacket only in cases 
of extreme violence. 

The routine for the day is simple. The women rise 
at six, breakfast and go to prayers, after which they 
have an opportunity for carrying their requests or com- 
plaints to the superintendent. They pass to their 
various workrooms, as assigned, taking out the hour 
for school sometime in the course of the day. The 
laundry-women have a lunch of bread and coffee at 
eleven, but those engaged in lighter labor need nothing 
until dinner. After that meal the recreation-rooms en- 
gage them for half an hour; then again the workrooms, 
supper and prayers, followed by a stroll in the yards 
of some twenty minutes, varied, two evenings in the 
week, by singing in chapel. By half-past seven the 
building is quiet, and the measured tread of the watch- 
man is heard before the walls. 

The reformatory idea is clearly traceable throughout 
the prison. The physician, teacher and chaplain form 
an heroic band, working continua!ly to build up their 
unhappy sisters in body, mind and soul. By far the 
greater number of the prisoners are committed for 
drunkenness and its resulting crimes. So the effort of 
the physician is to accustom their systems to plain and 
wholesome food until the craving of the digestive or- 
gans for their wonted stimulus is brought under sub- 
jection. As a rule, they leave the prison in better 
health than when they entered. The absolute cleanli- 
ness of person which is enjoined upon them, the sim- 
ple and nutritious diet, the regular habits and absence 
of alcoholic drinks cannot fail, in the end, to affect 
them favorably, and the care and watchfulness of the 
physician are incessant. The hospital is a comforta- 
ble and well-ventilated room, with its separate kitchen 
attached, and it is recorded that, on the last Fourth of 
July, but three prisoners were so ill as.to decline the 
roast beef and plum-pudding which helped celebrate 
the day. 

The unfortunate crowding to which the prison has 
been subject has greatly interfered with classification, 
which the superintendent considers an efficient agent 
of reform; for, not having cells enough, the recreation 
rooms have for months at a time been used as dormi- 
tories and been made to accommodate from twelve to 
twenty prisoners each. 

This difficulty has at last been met by gradually re- 
ducing the number of prisoners toward the three hun- 
dred for which the building was planned; but even now 
the arrangement of the divisions is such that perfect 
classification is impossible. Besides the sixty cells of 
the nursery and the sixteen solitary workrooms there 
are four divisions containing from fifty to sixty cells 
each. It is the design of the authorities that all women 
on entering remain for three months in Division L., 
which must accommodate, in addition, all whose con- 
duct does not entitle them to promotion at the end of 
three months, and all those who are not at any time 
degraded from the higher divisions. It is obviously 
not large enough for the purpose, and many must be 
promoted while they are conscious that it is unde- 
served. The differences in age, education, crime and 
former career afford the basis of the plan of classifica- 
tion which the superintendent is very earnest to estab- 
lish. 

Although under the entire charge of women officers, 
the discipline of the prison appears to be excellent; 
there is no lack of executive ability, and no prisoner 
has ever yet effected a permanent escape. 


Courage and decision, as well as gentleness and pa. 
tience, are needed for the management of these wo 
many of whom are notorious fighters and braw] 
and it is essential that the chief officers of the prisog 
be feared where they are not loved. Mornin g-glory. 
vines may be trained over the windows, but they o 
conceal, not obliterate, the iron bars. Yet the super. 
intendent strives to let no opportunity pass for exert. 
ing a helpful influence among the prisoners. 

Since this reformatory prison was opened, on the 7th 
of November, 1877, all the inmates on assuming their 
prison dress. have been brought into the reception 
room, and told that this prison had been built through 
the influence of earnest, kind-hearted men and women 
who were sorry for them, and who were anxious to 
restore them to a better and happier life; that this 
place was not designed for improvement alone, but for 
reformation ; that this should be a new starting-point 
in their existence for all eternity; an opportunity for 
new principles to be formed, holy resolutions made, 
and earnest prayer for forgiveness and divine 
guidance. 

They have been told that punishment would be in- 
flicted only as a painful duty, and have been promised 
all privileges consistent with obedience and good 
order. 

Earnest conversation is held with them on leaving, 
too, and every effort is put forth to induce those who 
go out to return to their own families, if they have 
any, orto undertake domestic service in households 
where there is interest felt in their reformation. A 
State appropriation of fifteen hundred dollars has 
been made to aid them on their discharge. Tickets 
are purchased for some who wish to return to country 
homes and honest parents; others are received at the 
Dedham Temporary Asylum for Discharged Prisoners, 
where their board is paid and industries are taught 
them, until remunerative situations can be procured. 
A number find situations at once, and fill them with | 
satisfaction to their employers. Thus from the begin- 
ing of their association with these evil and unfortunate 
women, the officers strive to lead them to an entirely 
new life by working from within rather than from 
without; to put them under the restraint of their 
own will strengthened and purified, rather than to 
leave their decent conduct wholly dependent on the 
bolts and bars of a prison. 7 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
THE SECOND TABLE.‘ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE Ten Commandments afford a most striking 
illustration of what is a striking characteristic of 
the Jewish religion—its identification of morality and 
religion. Some great religious teachers, like Confu- 
cius, have put great emphasis on moral conduct, the 
duty of man to man, but have taught, either directly or 
by implication, that nothing can be known of God or 
the future, and therefore have left their moral code 
without any sanction adequate to enforce it. Other 
religious systems, like those of pagan Rome, have laid 
great emphasis on religious observances—a man’s duty 
to the gods—but have taught, either directly or by im- 
plication, that the gods were jealous of their own 
homage, but quite indifferent respecting man’s treat- 
ment of his fellow man.? TheJewish religion laid em- 
phasis on duty to God and duty to man, and declared 
that man’s duty to his fellow-man was due to his obli- 
gation toGod. It represented God as measuring man, — 
not by the regularity and scrupulousness of his rellg- 
jous rites and ceremonies, but by his fidelity as a serv- 
ant, his patriotism as a citizen, his purity as a husband, 
his affection as a parent. It is true that from time to 
time the priestly class exalted the priestly services and 
suffered the moral duties to fall into disregard ; but 
there were prophets from time to time who denounced 
this false conception of both God and religion in such 
terms as those of Isaiah: ‘‘To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices untome? . . . Learm 
to do well; seek judgment; relieve the oppressed; 
judge the fatherless; plead for the widow ,;” or of 
Micah: ‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” This characteristic of the Jewish religion it 
has bequeathed to the Christian religion. Christ, in 
his summary of the law and the prophets, joins in one 
the two commandments—to love God with all the . 


powers of the soul and to love one’s neighbor as one’s \ 


1 International Sunday School Lesson for September 4th. Exodus 
xx., 12-91. Golden Text, Matt. xxii., 89, 40. . 

2<+ Civil law rules acts ; it does not trouble itself with thoughts; 
thus did the Roman religion. Rome never had the least idea of dog- 
ma. The exact observation of the rites commanded by the divinity, ” 
in which it did not regard piety or the sentiments of the heart 
the request was in form, was alljthat was reyuired.”—{Renan’s “ 
lish Conferences.” “The heathen deities were neither the author — 
of the moral law nor its exemplars. Just as little could they | 
strength for its fulfillment. On the contrary, judged by. its require” 


ments, the gods themselves were the most heinous | ee at 
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self; and in his last hours he declares to his disciples 
that to keep the commandment, As I have loved you 
that ye also love one another, is the sole condition of 
divine approval and divine companionship. Paul de- 
‘clares that the whole law is fulfilled in the one com- 
*mand, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; and 
that eternal life is promised to all those, whatever their 
race, their ignorance or their rites, ‘‘ who by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing seek for glory and honor and im- 
mortality.” This is the first feature students of all 
classes of thought have noted in their study of the Ten 
Commandments: the fact that this code sets forth, as 
no other code in the world’s history has ever done, the 
duty of supreme allegiance to God as the ground and 
pasis of all duty toward man.’ ’ 

In the study of the second table of the Law, note 
then, first, that this divine code implicitly declares that 
religion is the only true basis of morality; that man’s 
supreme allegiance toward God is the only true ground 
of man’s duty to his fellow man. History enforces this 
lesson; whenever these two tables have been severed 
the religion has become at first’ a meaningless and 
eventually acruel or an immoral dogma or ceremonial, 
or both, and the morality has lost its divine root and 
has withered away. Louis XV. insisted on his pur- 
chased mistresses saying their prayers at night, and 


knelt beside them. - This is religion without morality. 


Voltaire not only took a married woman for his mis- 
tress but paid for the privilege by pensioning the 
husband. This is morality without religion. Roman 
Catholic France in the middle of the eighteenth 
century exemplifies the first; revolutionary France in 
the latter decade of the eighteenth century exemplifies 
the second. Ecclesiasticism and secularism are equally 
dangerous lo the State. An ecclesiastical school sys- 
tem which teaches nothing but dogmatic religion and 
a secular school system which teaches no religion at 
all are equally menacing to the nation. 

I must ask the reader in the second place to recall 
the fundamental distinction noted in the introduction 
to my paper of last week between a law as a statutory 
enactment imposed by a law-giver on-a subject, and 
a law as a principle.of nature wrought into the crea- 
ture by the Creator. If the Ten Commandments are 
prohibitory statutes, then, by a well known principle 
of law, they must be strictly construed. .The same 
principle which leads courts of justice to declare that 
they will not imply a prohibition, especially when it 
is enforced by penalty, should lead us also to refuse to 
imply a prohibition in a divine law enforced, as the 
Mosaic laws were, by severe penalties. 


But as the provisions of the first table are to be re- 


garded rather as illustrations of the great principles | 


which underlie and are essential to spiritual life in the 


individual, so those of the second table are illustra- 


tions of the great principles which underlie and are 
essential to the welfare of society. They are the di- 
vine foundations of society ; they indicate the principles 


obedience to which are sure to promote social well- 


being, disobedience to which are sure to disrupt and 
destroy social organization. Each of them was made 
in the Jewish system a basis for further enactments; 
and in the light of these further enactments they are 
to be studied. We considered the first four laws last 
week ; we begin this week with the— 

Fifth Principle.—Honor to parents.? 

Observe, the command is honor, not obey; and the 
distinction is not unimportant. The child is not 
always to obey nor always to imitate the parents ; but 
always to honor them. One generation is not always 
to follow nor always to obey the preceding generation ; 
but always to honor its work. This is the first law of 
social well-being. It is the condition of all progress ; 

for the world makes progress only as one generation 
respects the work of the preceding generation, learns 
from its experience, respects and accepts its achieve- 
ments, and goes onto addto them. Else, each genera- 
tion would begin where the preceding generation be- 
gan, if, indeed, it did not occupy itself in demolishing 
what the previous generation built. The world is built 
like a great cathedral; each new relay of workmen 
must respect the work of the previous workmen in 
order to add to it. No child can inherit-his parents’ 
experience if he does not honor his parents. It is the 


? “It was the boast of Josephus that, whereas other legislators had 
made religion to be a part of virtue, Moses had made virtue to be a 


part of religion. Of this, among all other indications, the Ten Com-_ 


mandments are the most remarkable and enduring example.”— 
(Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish Church.” “The Ten Command- 
ments taught that Yahweh must be served above all things by a 
moral life, and that is one of the noblest features of the work of 
Moses. The Israelite was commanded. in the name of Jehovah to 
reverence his parents, to hold the life, the wedlock, and the property 
of his neighbor sacred, to injure nobody by lying words, and even to 
restrain his covetous desires.”—{‘ The Bible for Learners.” 

* Cursing or smiting of parents was punishable with death. (Exod. 
xxi, 15, 17; Lev. xx., 9.) So, under certain circumstances, was 
, persistent, stubborn, rebellious disobedience. (Deut. xxi., 

$21.) Yet parents had no absolute power: over the life of their 
as in some pagan nations they have possessed ; and no child 
was to be exeouted except after trial and solemn and public adjudi- 


— 
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condition of all stability in society. The boy who 
grows up contemptuous of parental authority gradu- 
ates from home to despise authority in the State. The 
police authorities in New York City tell me that alarge 
majority of the arrested persons are young men from 
sixteen to twenty-five. They are children who have 


never learned to be obedient to law at home. It is 
the condition of purity of life in social relations. He 


who learns to honor mother at home learns to honor 
woman everywhere ;' and no society is or can be pure 
which does not honor womanhood. It is the condi- 
tion of the religious life. For the parent is as God to 
the little child, as God is as parent to the fully grown 
man. He who has never learned to honor his father 
on earth will not easily learn to reverence his Father 
in heaven. 

Sizth Principle.—Respect for human life.? 

The law, Thou shalt not kill, is much broader than 
the law, Thou shalt do no murder. It is a recognition 
of the sacredness of human life. God reserves the 
issues of human life to himself; we usurp his pre- 
rogative when we destroy a human life. That there 
are cases where this destruction becomes rightful may 
be assumed ; thatthey are very exceptional is certain. 


He who sells the liquor which dethrones the reason 


and makes the murderer, he who sets nation against 
nation and drowns thousands of victims in a deluge 
of blood, he who compels such overwork of his em- 
ployees or so stints their wages as to shorten their 
lives, he who so treats himself as to shorten his own, 
he who hazards the lives of men by poor workmanship 
in house or bridge or road or embankment, or who 
allows covetousness to breed carelessness in steamboat 
or train and so endanger the lives of passengers, is as 
truly guilty of murder as he who plungesa dagger in 
his neighbor’s side, or kills him by slow poison. Suf- 
fering a vicious ox to live was about the only way in 
which criminal carelessness could be guilty of murder in 
Moses’s time. The ways are innumerable in our own. 
All disregard for human life, all counting it as a cheap 
and common thing, is a crime against God and is de- 
structive of the social organization. 

Seventh Principle.—Respect for the family relation.? 

One of the evils which grow out of the refusal to 
women of all political power in a Republican State is 
the fact that crimes against womanhood have either no 
punishment or one utterly inadequate. It is because 
the State does not punish the betrayal of woman that 
when a husband or a brother takes the office of 
‘‘avenger” upon himself the community practically 


justifies him, and no jury can be found to convict him 


ofacrime. This is not the place to discuss at length 
this subject, and I must therefore content myself with 
saying that so long as the community punishes the 
violation of woman’s chastity with penalty less severe 
than is inflicted for stealing her purse, and betrayal 
and adultery not at all, and encourages free divorce 
and promotes experimental marriages, it cannot cast 
the first stone at Mormonism nor escape that disinte- 
gration of the family and that degradation of woman- 
hood which is the most serious symptom in the social 
life of America to-day. 

Highth Principle.—Respect for rights of property.‘ 

Every man has a right to himself, and therefore to 
the product of his own labor, and therefore to a fair 
and reasonable compensation for it. Whatever direct- 
ly or indirectly violates this principle violates property 
rights. It is violated when a highway robber demands 
your money or your life; or when a government im- 
poses unjust taxation on the many that the few may 
live without toil; or when a: confidence man cheats a 
verdant stranger with his ‘“‘thimble-rig”; or whena gam- 
bler ‘‘ plucks” a stranger nearly as verdant; or when 
a Wall Street operator uses the market, as a gambler 
his cards, to transfer dexterously the money from a 
hundred or a thousand credulous country buyers into 
his own hands; or when monopoly compels working- 
men to choose between starvation and pittance wages ;° 
or when strikers combine to forbid a widing workman 
to work for starvation wages if he chooses to do so; 


1 The command to honor mother as well as father is aremarkable 
evidence of the divine origin of this code, when we remember the 


low estimate in which woman is heldin the Orient, except among 
the Jewa, even down to the present day. 

2 Murder was punished by death (Exod. xxi., 12, 14; Dent. xix., 
11-13); so was death by negligence (Exod. xxi., 28-30); death of a 
slave under the rod was punishable, though the penalty is not de- 
termined. (Exod. xxi., 20, 21.) For other killing, as accidental 
homicide, etc., see Numb. xxxv., 9-28; Deut. iv., 41-43; xix., 4-10; 
Deut. xxi., 1-9.) Assault was variously punished. (Exod. xxi., 18, 
19, 22-25; Lev. xxiv., 19, 20.) 

* See Deut. xxii., 13-27, 28, 29; Exod. xxii., 16,17; Lev. xx. Com- 
pare Matt. v., 27-32; xix., 3-9. : 

4 Theft was punished by fourfold or double restitution; a noctur- 
nal robber might be slain as an outlaw (Exod. xxii., 1-4). Trespass, 
perversion of justice, kidnapping, all punishable. (Exod. xxii., 5-15; 
xxiii., 9, etc.; Dent. xxiv., 7.) 

& “ He (Mr. Ruskin] seems to think that, apart from the question 
of the powers of the parties, there is some such thing as a just rate of 
wages. . . . Yes, sir, am decisively under that impression—as 

as ever Greek coin was under its impression. Yon will 


beat me out of all shape if you Can beat me out of this.”—[Ruskin’s | 


Arrows of the Chace.” | 


a false accusation. 


or when legislation is shaped to rob the rich to dis- 
tribute to the poor—a horrible crime much berated un- 
der the name of communism, but more talked about 
than perpetrated ; or when it is shaped so as to rob the 
poor to make the rich richer—a crime equally mon- 
strous, but wholly unnamed and rarely berated, and 
more often perpetrated than talked about—in each and 
all of these cases the principle of respect for the rights 
of property is disregarded, and society suffers in con- 
sequence. 
ing Germany of her best workingmen, and has de- 
spoiled Ireland, and made our own Southern States a 
wilderness till civil war righted the enormous wrong, 
and has bred Kearneyism in California, and alternately 
threatens the United States with the despotism of mo- 
nopoly and the anarchy of communism, and plagues it 
with strikes and trades-unions and greenbackism and 
repudiation, and stock-jobbing, and peculation and de- 
falcation in forms innumerable. Nearly all the evils 
which threaten our industries come from the violation 
of the eighth principle, as nearly all the evils which 
threaten the family come from a violation of the 
seventh. 

Ninth Principle.—A respect for the rights of reputa- 
tion.! 

At the time when the Ten Commandments were 
given, the only serious violation of these rights was by 
The development of civilization 
has furnished other opportunities and created other 
temptations ; and now the chief violations are not by 
false testimony in courts of justice, but by social gossip 
and by newspaper controversy. Whoever, by word of 
mouth, or by shrug of eyebrow, or by expressive 
silence, or by stroke of pen, endeavors to give a false 
and injurious impression respecting another—his 
character, his opinions, or his actions—violates the 
ninth principle. Itis this which introduces all heart- 
burning into society, and all bitterness into religious 
and political controversy. 

Tenth Principle. It is not enough to regulate the con- 


‘duct; the individual is not right, nor is society safe, until 


the heart, out of which are the issues of life, is brought 
under control, and the desires as well as the acts con- 
form to these divine laws prescribed for the regulation 
of human life. 

‘*Such is God’s moral law. And we may triumphantly 
ask, Where is the statesman or philosopher who, with 
all the light and experience of modern times, can im- 
prove it ?”? 


8S. 8. RRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL God. 
1st. To review what was taught last Sunday about 
tie Commandments. 

Let the teacher question the children about the origin 
and number of the Commandments, and, if possible, 
have each child recite the four Commandments taught 
last Sunday. Let the teacher draw a very large heart 
on the blackboard, and in it print these Command- 
ments, leaving room for those that shall follow. 

2d. To teach the Fifth Commandment. 

Ask if there are any little children present who say, 
‘“‘T won’t” or ‘I don’t want to” when their parents 
tell them to do something. Do they know of any chil- 
dren who do so? Do they know of any children who 
speak saucy or unkind words to their parents ? Let the 
teacher say that such children break Ged’s Fifth Com- 
mandment, and then read it from the Bible. After- 
wards cause the class to repeat it in concert. To teach 


that they should obey this law cheerfully, tell of a little 


boy who asked his mother if he had been a good-boy 
and had honored her all day. ‘‘ Yes,” she answered ; 
‘‘but why do you ask me that?” ‘‘Because,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘the Bible says that those who henor their 
pareuts shall have long days, and this is the longest 
day I ever knéw.” Does a day seem short, or long, 
when we are having a’pleasant time? Then that little 
boy could not have enjoyed obeying his mother. 
did not understand God’s promise of leng days. God 
means that those who learn how to do right will live 
longer than those who learn wicked ways. 

Let the teacher print the Fifth Commandment in the 
heart. 

8d. To teach the Sixth Commandment. 

Print it in the heart; let the children read it; ask 
them what it means. Give them some of the records 
of murders committed by children to be found in the 
daily papers. Teach them that they will begin to learn 
how to break this Commandment if they are cruel and 
unkind to animals, or by getting angry, and wishing 


to kill some one, or by letting themselves hate any- 


body. 
4th. To teach the Seventh Commandment. . 
Write it in the heart on the blackboard. Tell them 


that God has given this law to men and women, not to 


1 False witness punishable by same penalty which would be visited 
on the accused if the accusation were true. (Exod. xxiii, 1-3; Deute 


xix., 16-21.) 
2 Jacob Abbott’s “* Corner Stone.” 


It is disregard of this law which is denud- 
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little children. (The mother might so adapt it to the 
life of a child as to teach purity; but this could hardly 
be done in the Sunday-school class.) 

5th. To teach the Eighth and Tenth Commandments. 

Write ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal” in the heart, and ques- 
tion the children about their understanding of it. 
Teach them that covetousness is the beginning of 
stealing ; so God has said ‘‘Thou shalt not covet,” 
which is the Tenth Commandment. Print it in the 
heart, leaving space for the Ninth Commandment. 
Read from the Bible what God says we shall not covet. 
Explain the full meaning of ‘‘nor anything that is thy 
neighbor's.” 

6th. To teach the Ninth Commandment. 

Ask the children if they have any little schoolmates 
who are always ‘‘telling on” somebody. Ask if such 
ehildren are loved, or hated. Ask if they themselves 
Teach them that it is some- 
times necessary to tell of the evil which others have 
done, but that there is danger of learning to love to do 
it, so that lying about others becomes easy. Teach 
that it is well to keep the doors of our mouths locked 
with two little keys called ‘‘Is it true?” and ‘‘ Will it 
do any good ?” and that we should never unlock them 
to speak evil of others unless we can answer ‘‘ Yes” 
to these two questions. Read the Ninth Command- 
ment from the Bible, write it upon the blackboard, and 
cause the chiidren to read it in concert. 

Finally, ask the chiidren to tell which Commandment 
is hardest for them to keep. | 

Direct their attention to the fact that they have been 
written ina heart. Tell them that is to teach them 
that God wants them to keep these sayings in their 
hearts and to learn them by heart. 


Lecture-Room Talk, 


By Henry Warp BEEouER. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE* 


N this church, where there is so large a number of 

candidates for membership, I have been very 
greatly comforted by the manifest fidelity of the teach- 
ers and the leaders in our schools and classes, and at 
large in the community. By far the largest number 
of those that come in are young; and naturally one 
would expect that there would be an overflow of mere 
youthful feeling; and one would anticipate that if a 
person was not of a cautious disposition he would be 
hasty and rash in his s:esolves and actiors; but I have 
been much gratified at the considerateness, at the 
calm deliberation, at the evidently deep purpose, and 
at the general intelligence of those who are about to 
make a public profession of their faith. Tjere has 
been no indication whatever of mere effervescent feel- 
ing. There seems to have been an intelligent concep- 
tion of the practical development of Christian life, 
both as it respects inward disposition and outward 
morality ; and I have attributed this good work very 
largely to the faith and the patient fidelity of the 
laborers in our schools and in our community. 

Now, as we have been thus blessed of God, I desire 
to impress upon all who are interested in the candi- 
dates for church membership among us that their 
well-being will be more in need of care, if possible, 
when they shall have joined the church than it was 
before. We are accustomed to regard a person living 
out of Christian life, and out of church life, as in pecu- 
liar peril; and he is. On the other hand, we are very apt 
to feel, when one has passed a creditable examination, 
and come into the church, that he is safe. It is to be 
hoped that he is; but, after all, the transition from 
solicitous care to overweening confidence is apt to be 
very rapid, and I apprehend that the majority of those 
that come into the church life will need more watch 
and care than they did before they were brought under 
religious influence. 

When a child is born is the time for nurse and 
mother to be careful; and the care runs through day 
and night, continually, until the child is able to take 
eare of itself. So when children are born into Christ’s 
kingdom they need to be upheld; they need to be 
taught; they need to be borne patiently with in their 
mistakes; they need to be overruled; they need (as 
they are not saints) to be treated with that same patient 
long-suffering on the part of their instructors which 
Christ shows toward every one of us. 

I hope, therefore, that the fidelity of the missionaries, 
the pastors, the shepherds, if I may so say, will not be 
relaxed, but will rather be increased by the additional 
responsibility which God has laid upon them in the 


_ training of those who are to be united with this 


church. 
Moreover, I rejoice that there are so many who are 


 Parpar Evenrne, Apri] 29, 1881. Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion): Nos. 638, 729, 1261. Reported expressly for The Christian 
Daion, by T. J. Ellinwood 


heart of man without any artificial ones. 


coming into a Christian life and a church life under 
auspices so hopeful and so joyful. ; 
The way of a Christian life is better understood than 


it used to be. There are difficulties enough in the way 


of Christian living that spring out of the untutored 
There used 
to be a great many stumbling-blocks and a great many 
yokes which men were not able to bear in the way of 
a Christian life, even no longer ago than my.memory 
reaches. Happily, with the experience of God’s peo- 
ple the way of the Lord is made plainer and plainer; 
and it is now a much easier thing for a man to live 
Christianly than it used to be. It is a great deal easier, 
especially, to live a cheerful and hopeful Christian life 
than it used to be. Indeed, it is a great deal easier to 
be a Christian to-day than it was in the time of Christ. 
It is a great deal easier to be a Christian to-day than it 
was in the time of the Apostles. Then, to those who 
had been brought up under other institutions and 
under other teachings, everything was adverse. Take 
the Greek converts. There was scarcely a star that 
they could look upon which had not some association 
with a false god. There was hardly a wind that blew 
which had nota relation to some falsity in religion. 
There was scarcely a flower familiar in the fields and 
gardens that was not consecrated to some false associ- 
ation. There was hardly a custom in society that did 
not take hold more or less of impropriety, or impurity, 
or positive wickedness. The household was unchris- 
tian, the pleasures and enjoyments of society were not 
moderated or limited by the laws of morality. Public 
sentiment and governments were corrupt. Men had, 
in becoming Christians, to come out, literally, from 
their social relationships, their family life and their 
civic conditions. There was almost nothing that they 
did not have more or less to fear, or suspect, or re- 
nounce. | 

How different it is now, when to us, from our child- 
hood, the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
earth his handiwork! ‘To us every wind is a breath of 
heaven, and every star suggests the Star of Bethlehem, 
and the sun reminds of the Sun of Righteousness. We 
are brought up from the first to lisp the name of Jesus. 
We are reared in families that are more than churches, 
and oftentimes nearer to God and to the spirit of relig- 
ion; and family touches family; public sentiment is 
founded very largely on a Christian basis; and you 
come into the Christian life helped on every side by 
companions, by a congenial public sentiment, by 
churches, and by long instruction that has waited 
upon you every day from the time that you became in- 
telligent to the present hour. 

Under sach circumstances, on one side how wise, 
how self-renouncing, how conscientious and how ear- 
nest, and on the other side how happy, how joyful, how 
cheerful, how hopeful, ought to be one’s entrance into 
an open Christian life ! 

I congratulate every one who is born again in this 
blessed day’and year. I congratulate every one who 
comes into the church under these favorable auspices. 
Indeed, ministering angels, guardian spirits, are sent 
in multitudes to serve those who are to be heirs of sal- 
vation. The heavens serve them, the earth serves 
them, their own household serves them, their business 
serves them, the church serves them, and God pre- 
serves them. 


Religions Wews. 


BRITISH NOTES. 


—Lord Hatherley, who died recently at the ripe age of eighty- 
one, was a true Christian and a most estimable man. He 
was always remarkable for his conscientiousness His father 
acquired an estate through long and bitter litigation, and on 
account of that he declined to accept his share of it. The 
late Dean Hook pronounced him one of the best men he 
ever knew. His father was Lord Mayor of London, and for 
twenty-eight years represented the city in the House of Com- 
mons as a Liberal. In 1868 he was appointed Lord Chancellor 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Premiership. He and his wife taught 
for many years ina Sunday-school in the vicinity of West- 
minster Abbey, and Dean Stanley, on hearing of his death, 
wrote to the family offering a tomb in England’s venerable 
mausoleum. Little did the courteous and courtly Dean im- 
agine when he penned the offer that in a few days he would 
need a tomb himself. Butso it came to pass. Lord Hath- 
erley was a close and life-long student of the Bible, and pub- 
lished a thoughtful book on the ‘‘ Continuity of Christian 
Evidences.” For the last sixteen years all the Lord Chan- 
cellors of England have been men of decided piety. 

—Dr. John Cumming died afew days agoalso. He was 
ten years younger than Lord Hatherley. Twenty and thirty 
years ago he was thelion of the London pulpit. The metropo- 
lis had strong men and eminent, but he towered head and 
shoulders above any in fame and influence. Dr. John Lief- 
child, commanding in person and imperial in intellect, filled 
Craven Chapel to its utmost capacity ; John Campbell, peer- 
less as a defender of the faith, occupied the pulpit of Whit- 
field’s Tabernacle, and had a national reputation as an editor 
as well; others stood high and deservedly so, mighty men and 
men of renown in all the attributes of pulpit greatness and 
success; but the Scotchman who preached at Crown Court 


Kirk attracted the largest crowds and wielded the widest 
influence. He was mighty in the Scriptures and evangelica} 
in his preaching. As a prophet he was a failure, and de 

in dates which time proved to be inaccurate, he was subject 
to muth ridicule: And from 1868 his influence and popy. 
larity waned. The world did not end that in year, as he hag 


predicted. The end has now come to himself as far as mundane 


relations are concerned, and he has ascended into the light 
and rest of heaven. - 

—The cable will have told your readers of the sudden 
death of Dean Stanley, and your own pen, as well as those of 
others, will have noticed his demise in shorter or longer edj- 
torials. He was aman of rich and roundest culture. 
though a catholic in his spirit, he was jealous of the status 
and dignity of the clergy of the Establishment. He wag 
fraternal toward the clergy of other churches, and Drs. Jag. 
H. Rigg*and John Stoughton were frequent and friendly 
visitors at the Deanery. He was a most illegible writer. 
Once a representative of the press sought an interview with 
him, and asked the loan of his manuscript. He replied, 
Certainly, but feared it would be of little useto him. He 
handed it to his visitor, and when the latter glanced at it he 
found it might have been Egyptian, Hebrew, Sanscrit or 
Hindostanee, for anything he knew to the contrary. He 
had no ear for music, so that all the grand compositions 
which he heard in the Abbey were unappreciated. On the 


other hand, he was passionately fond of horticulture, and — 


once stated in the Mansion House that his love for flowers 
counter-balanced his lack of the capacity for enjoying music. 
Canon Farrar is already named as his probable successor in the 
Deanery at Westminster. It is not likely, however, that he will 
be appointed, for the Premier does not like the Rationalists. 
Lord Palmerston’s appointment of Dean Stanley, eighteen 
years ago, raised quite a tempest of indignation and remon- 
strance. Dr. Wordsworth, one of the Canons, now Bishop 
of Lincoln, protested formally against it, but kept his can- 
onry all the same. As I write, all that is mortal of the 
beloved Stanley awaits burial amid the shadows of the 
cloisters. 

—The Irish Presbyterian Church has given four men to its 
sister communion of the United States whose names are more 
or less conspicuous—Hall, Munro, MacIntosh and Smyth. 
The name of the illustrious metaphysician, James McCosh, 


might be added, although a native of the land of Robert. 


Burns and John Knox. [Irish Methodism has given many of 


its most distinguished sons to the Methodist Episcopal . 


Church, and wisely considers that the latter should acknowl- 
‘edge the indebtedness and pay it back, if not in kind at least 
in currency. Hence the conference just held in Cork ap- 
pointed three of its ministers to visit the United States and 
Canada to solicit money to relieve the financial embarrass- 
ment of Irish Methodism. The Revs. John Ker, William 
Crook, D.D., and Oliver McCutcheon were selected. Mr. 
Ker is a genuine Irishman, witty, fluent, able, eloquent. He 
was president of the Irish Primitive Wesleyan body at the 
time of the union of that society with the Wesleyan Church. 
The others are men of high character and position. 

—Ireland seldom receives back ministers in return for 
those it contributes, but sometimes it docs. Jobn Mce- 
Naughton left Paisley, in Scotland, in 1848, and settled in 
Belfast. His Disruption record is honorable. He at once 
took a foremost place in the capital of Ulster. renowned as it 
then was for able and eloquent preachers. In the debates of 
the General Assembly he always took a chief part. 
he has completed the fiftieth year of his ministry, and his 
jubilee is being celebrated with great enthusiasm, grateful 
admiration, and not a little eclat. And Paisley is just receiv- 
ing to the pastorate of one of its chief churches the Rev. 
Robert Macloy, of Ballymena, one of the ablest. members of 
{rish Presbyterianism. 


—One thousand ministers attended the British Wesleyan _ 


Methodist Conference lately in session in Liverpool, the 
youngest city of England, although next to London in popu- 
lation. The charter which made it acity is not yet two years 
old. I record with unusual pleasure and satisfaction the fact 
that the venerable Dr. George Osborn was elected President. 
This was a graceful and generous valedictory to the party of 
which Dr. Osborn is the only remaining representative of 
note in the Conference. Heis a fine old man—a noble repre- 
sentative of the conservative school which for three decades 
ruled the British Conference, and which was autocratico-oli- 
garchial in its government. A reaction began some years 
ago, and a wise, moderate and progressive liberalism is 
leavening the Conference and the denominations represented 
by it, and Wesleyanism is taking its place side by side with 
other non-conformist bodies in securing to England full civil 
and religious liberty. Edward Miall had no more uncompro- 
mising opponent than Jabez Bunting, the ruler of the party 
that ruled Wesleyan Methodism for thirty years. 

—A large number of American visitors—bishops, editors and 
D.Ds.—were present at the Conference. They have anticipated 
the assembling of the Ecumenical] Conference. Those who have 
the responsibility of providing entertainment for the dele- 
gates to the Ecumenical will find that they are intrusted with 
a somewhat delicate task. There are more than thirty col- 
ored delegates, including no less than nine bishops. Our 
“Brother in Black” must be treated the same as a brother 
and an equal. The spirit of prejudice and of caste must be 


ignored. 


—Roman Catholic priests should avoid Paul. To make his 


acquaintanee or to quote him is not profitable for their com 
fort. Rome will allow no margin of liberty. The slightest 
departure from her authority must be arrested and rebuked. 
A French priest, and a favorite with his bishop too, began to 
preach after a style that surprised his flock. The prelate 
heard of it, sent for the priest, and remarked, ‘‘ You do not 
preach what the Church orders.” ‘I preach what St. Paul 
preached.” ‘‘That won't'do. You must not preach what 
the Church does not sanction. You had -better retire and , 
reflect. I will give youa letter to the head of a convent.” 
The letter was. given priest went his way. 


To-day . 
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reaching his destination he thought he would have a look at 
the letter. He opened and read, ‘‘ This is a dangerous man. 
Take him into your establishment, and never let him out.” 
The priest did not care to be imprisoned for life, and he went 
onto Paris and returned the letter tothe bishop. He now 
preaches the Gospel in any Protestant church which is open 


to him. 


The Third Annual Temperance Camp-Meeting at Silver 
Lake, N. Y., closed August 16th, after a session of one week. 
The attendance this year was larger than ever before, there 
peing never less than a thousand at any one meeting, morn- 
ing, afternoon or evening, and several times not less than 
two and three thousand. On Sunday afternoon 4,500 
listened to the temperance orator from Kentucky, Col. Geo. 
W. Bain. His theme was ‘‘ Total Abstinence versus Modera- 
tion.” On Monday afternoon the same orator gave us another 
philippic on ‘‘Our Country’s Curse} and How to Cure it;” 
nearly three thousand people listened to this address. Other 
speakers during the week were Edward Carswell, of Oshawa, 
Ont.; Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Clinton, Ia.; Eli Johnson, 
of Breoklyn; the Rev. William Searles, Chaplain of Au- 
burn Prison; the Rev. J..M. Sutherland (Bob Hart), of 
New York; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, of Michigan; the Rev. 
D. C. Babeock, D.D., and others. With one or two excep- 
tions, the addresses were of the highest order, sometimes a 
little too radical, sometimes too specalative, but all charac- 
terized by an excellent spirit and calculated to leave a lasting 
impression on all those attending the meetings. The meet- 
ings were conducted by H. Barnes, Esq., and the Rev. C. H. 
Mead, of Hornellsville, men who are in earnest in the tem- 
perance work and well understand how to manage a great 
meeting. The lake onthe shores of which the meetings were 
held is one of the most beautiful in the State, and is becom- 
ing more and more a favorite summer resort. It is one mile 
from the vi lage of Perry, Wyoming County. 


To the Christian Union Sunday-School of Upper Montclair, 
N. J., a missionary of the American Sunday-School Union in 
Dakota makes this monthly report: ‘‘I have established 
permanent headquarters at Huron, a town a year old, on the 
James River, where two churches have been organized and 
religious service is held every Sunday in a hall, where is also 
a promising Union Sunday-school of one hundred members. 
Within a few weeks I have organized eight new schools with 
two hundred and fifty members, besides visiting and aiding 
many started last year. In one town, where great indiffer- 
ence to Sunday-schools was shown last year, a great change 
has taken place. A young man living alone in his house 
was led by the Holy Spirit to the Saviour. A few Christian 
families have come in, and now the Sunday-school has a 
cordial support. One Sunday-school was held last year un- 
der difficulties, meeting from house to house, mostly in a 
sod house of only one room, where the children sat on boxes, 
trunks, wagon seats, the bed, the stove. Now it meets in a 
neat, commodious school-house furnished with patent seats 
and desks. Several Christian famili¢és have moved in, and 
the sehool is very promising. In one sparsely settled town- 
ship one family had lived five years without Sunday-schools 
or any religious meeting, and four years without a public 
school. Other families had so lived three and four years. 
They were hungry for a Sunday-school.” 


The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, says the ‘‘Sun,” 
is giving much attention to the evangelization of the Mexi- 
cans. The Rev. J. Milton Green, of the Presbytery of Brook- 
lyn, leaves his beautiful church, which is among the wealthy 
people of Staten Island, and goes to endure the hardships of 
a life in the city of Mexico, where he will have charge of the 
work of this important Board. It is believed that he will ex- 
ert such a wholesome influence on Mexican missions as to be 
& compensation for the privations necessarily involved in 
leaving an Eastern home and living among the bandits of the 
far West and Southwest. Before taking charge of the church 
on Staten Island Mr. Green was pastor of the church in Brook- 
lyn to which the Rev. Mr. Crosby now ministers. A special 
meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery is called to attend to 
the business of dismissing Mr. Green from his pastorate and 
giving him letters to the Presbytery which is to be formed in 
Mexico. There is already in Mexico one Presbytery, that of 
Pueblo. This Presbytery recently ordained two native Mex- 
ican elders to the work of the ministry. They speak only 
Spanish, and were examined by the aid of an interpreter. 
Much of the preaching in the Mexican work will have to be 
done in Spanish. This language is not generally taught in 
our theological seminaries. 


The English Wesleyan Conference which has lately been in 
session received a deputation of nonconformists, headed by 
the Rev. H. 8. Brown. and a very kindly letter from Dr. 
Ryle, the bishop of Liverpool. He said he could not re- 
gard the Conference in Liverpool with any feelings but those 
of deepest interest. He should esteem it a favor if the Pres- 
ident would convey to the Conference his heartfelt thanks 
for the great services rendered to all branches of Christ’s 
Church in England by Wesleyan Methodism. Although they 
belonged to different Communions their points of agreement 
Were very much more important than their points of differ- 
ence. They were in different regiments, but he rejoiced 
that they fought under the same banner and were led by the 
Same captain. This letter was a great surprise, being wholly 
unprecedented in the history of Wesleyan Conferences, and 
Was received with the utmost enthusiasm. The four mis- 
sionary secretaries were continued and the Rev. G. W. Alvor 


Was chosen to succeed Dr. Punshon. | 


The Rev. Henry P. Bake was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church at. Ticonderoga, N. Y., August 10th. 


ing this period a dozen have been added to the church; the 
audiences and Sunday-school have bout doubled; they 
have paid off all their debts, caleimined and seated their 
vestry, so that the church is now one of the finest in the 
county. They have determined to ‘‘do the Lord’s business 
on business principles,” and with their present zeal and har- 
mony they bid fair to be a strong church in the near future. 


From Michigan a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union recently wrote to an aged Episcopal donor in 
Brooklyn, ‘‘I have just received another $10 from your 
trembling hand and propose to organize a Sunday-school 
with it and call it by your name, so that when you have 
finished your course in Brooklyn you will commence a new 
life in young heartsin Michigan.” That donor has begun 
his new life in heaven. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Of the $56,000 expended in building St. John’s Hospital, in 
Brooklyn, $44,000 have been raised by the women and children. 

—The “Living Church” thinks the marvelous increase of de- 
votion to the sacrament of the altar equivalent to an increase of piety. 

—The Rev. L. D. Place, of the Congregational church of Green- 
port, L. L, has accepted a call to the Congregational church at Brain- 
tree, Vt. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows and the Rev. Robert Collyer, of 
this city, have been present at some of the Unitarian Grove Meetings 
recently near Concord, N. H. 

—Plymouth Church, Rochester, N. Y., is closed for renovation 
during August. Charles Dudley Warner, with the Plymouth pastor, 
the Rev. Myron Adams, and Fred. A. Griswold, his Sunay-school 
Superintendent, are spending a few weeks in the Adirondacks. 

—The Rev. John W. Malcom, of East Weymouth, Mass., has 
accepted a unanimous call to the Park Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. The Rev. Thomas Slicer, its former pastor, is to take 
charge in September of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
ef Providence, R. I. 

—A few friends will erect a brass tablet mounted on marble in the 
Episcopal Church of St. John the Evangelist,on West Eleventh 
Street, to the memory of the late Dr. Samuel Osgood. Though 
rector of no church, he had officiated in this church several times, 
preaching his last sermon in it on March 25, 1880. He was born in 
Charleston, Mass., in 1812. A favorite quotation from Horace, 
Integer vite, truly characterizes this man of catholic spirit and 
blameless life. 

—The work of the American Baptist Publication Society in pre- 
paring an edition of the Revised New Testament with the readings 
of the American Committee incorporated in the text is commended 
by the ** Baptist Weekly.” ‘‘ We think it is a mistake, however,” it 
adds, *‘ to issue it with the imprint of any man’s name as editor. 
With the highest respect for the excellent and able President of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, we can see no propriety in placing his 
name on the title page of the New Testament as editor.” 

—The summary of the Pfesbyterian Board of Home Missions for 
the past year shows that 1,217 men have been in commission in 39 
States and Territories. Kansas takes the lead, having 124 mission- 
aries, end Iowa coming next with 103. Of the whole number, 940 
are in the Western States and Territories. The missionaries report 
4,979 additions on confession and 4,715 on certificate, and a total 
membership of 65,666, with 99,018 in the congregations. There are 
1,147 church edifices, and $115,865 of church debts was paid the past 
year. The total,receipts of the board were $345,911, the largest since 


the reunion. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Congregational Sunday-school workers of Massachusetts will 
meet at Boston, October 4th. 

—It is said that in a recent canvass of eighty towns in Connecticut 
50,000 people were found wuo never attend church. 

—The Deanery of Westminster is said to have been offered to the 
Rev: Henry Montague Butler, head master of Harrow School. 

—Charles W. Huntington, of the last class at Andover, has just 
accepted a unanimous call to the Ellsworth (Me.) Congregational 
Charch. 

—The number of communicants in the diocese of Massachusetts 
is 17,981. The total contributions last year amounted to over 
$509,000. 

—St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church at St. Johnsbury, Vt., was conse- 
crated last week, and Bishop Bissel of the diocese and many of the 
clergy of Vermont and New Hampshire were present. 

—The Rev. C. D. Barrows, of the Kirk Street Congregational 
Church at Lowell, Mass., finally accepts his czxll to the Virst Church 
in San Francisco, though he has positively declined it three times. 

—The new Methodist Church at New Haven, Conn., wil! be built 
on the corner of Dwight and George Streets. It is said the George 
and West Chapel Street and the Wesley Churches will unite in build- 
ing and occupying the church, and that it will cost about $80,000. 

—A correspondent of the “‘ Springfield Republican” writing frem 
Northfield, where the meetings for Bible study are in progress, says 
of Dr. Bonar: * His simple, child-like manner, his frank, winning 
face, coupled with his evident familiarity with the Scriptures and his 
learning, are captivating. The company of Christian workers and 
others fairly hung upon his words.” The series of meetings opened 
August 10th and will continue till September Ist. Mr. Moody is as- 
sisted by a large number of Biblical scholars and others who have 
been co-workers with him. The meetings are held in the Congrega- 
tional Church as well as in the recitation hall and main building of the 
Northfield Seminary. Messrs. Sankey, Stebbins and McGranahan 
assist ir. the singing, which is a special feature. 

—A farewell meeting to the fullowing missionaries, who leave for 
their posts in charge ef the American Board, was held in Pilgrim 
Hall, in Boston, August 10th: Dr. and Mrs, Francis O. Nichols, 
Haverhill, for Bihé, W. C. Africa; the Rev. W. P. Sprague and 
Mrs. Mary P. Ament, returning to North China: the Rev. and Mrs. 
I. J. Atwood, Oberlin, O.; the Rev. and Mrs. Mi:rtin L. Simpson, 
Norwich, Vt.;and Dr. Mary Anna Holbrook, Rockland, for North 
China ; the Rev. and Mrs, W. H. Gulick, returning to Spain; Miss 
Susan F. Richards, Auburn-tale, for Spain ; the Rev. Robert Thomp- 
son, Constantinople, Turkey, for European Turkey; Charlotte L. 
Turner, Danver, Mass., and ‘‘harlotte Manross, Jamaica Plain, for 
the Sandwich Islands: and Susan Webb, Weymonth, to the Dakota 
Indians. 

THE WEST. . 
'—The Episcopal Fund in the diocese of Michigan amounts to 
$80,000, while the Episcopal residence is valued at $20,000. 

—One of Bishop Seymour’s clergy speaks of the diocese of Spring: 
fieldas “‘the happy hunting grounds of Catholics, a sort of Ritual- 


—At the recent triennial session of the joint Synod, of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church, held in Spring Grove, Minn., it was voted 


to use the Revised New Testament in public services. A similar 
Synod in Iowa has decided against the propriety of its ministers ac- 
cepting political office of any kind. 

—The open air meetings in Chicago, held under the auspices of the 


' different churches, are a great success. Twenty-one meetings were 


held Sunday, August 7th, and the number is increasing each week. 
The audiences are large, and though made up of those not acoustomed 
to attend church are quiet and orderly. 

—Miss Tichenor, a member of the Lincoln Park Congregational 
church, Chicago, and one of the missionaries. employed by the New 
West Educational Commission, has been interesting several of the 
Chicago churches by very admirable addresses descriptive of her 
work. At the request of the directors of the Commission she will 
visit the East, in order to interest the churches there, before returning 
to her work in the Southwest. 


—General Palmer, President of the Denver and Rio Grande and of 
the Mexican National Railways, has contributed $8,000 to Colorado 
College, to be expended in erecting two wings to the college building. 
Hon. W. 8. Jackson, banker in Colorado Springs, has given $3,000 
for the building fund. Henry Cutler, of Massachusetts, has at va- 
rious times given nearly $10,000 to the College, a-third part of it 
within a few months. A. A. Sweet, also of Massachusetts, has 
within six months given $3,400 in addition to large gifts in former 
years. 

THE SOUTH. 


—Trinity Episcopal Church, Louisville, Ky., was destroyed by fire 
August 9th. 

—The University of North Carolina has conferred the degree of 
LL. D. on Bishop Green, of Mississippi. The bishop, who is out of 
health, is sojourning at the White Sulphur Springs. 

' —At the late session of the Episcopal Convention in Danville, Va., 
it was voted that the clergy should recognize the fact that the negroes 
within their parochial bounds are an integral part of their parochial 
work, and that such work cannot be ignored or neglected. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Rev. O. B. Frothingham is now in Scotland and will shortly 
return to this country. 

.—The Australian Methodist Conference sends sixteen delegates to 
the Ecumenical Conference in London. : 

—No opium smoker, it is said, is admitted to church membership 
by any Christian mission working in China. 

—The Ear] of Shaftes*ury, now in his eightieth year, preached his 
first sermon in the open air last month in London at Fairlop Fair. 

—A Lutheran paper says: ** To state the relations of the German 
and French languages in these provinces statistically, it appears that 


in Lorraine there are 341 French congregations to 370 German and — 


41 using both languages. In all Alsace there are but 44 French and 
45 mixed churches, while 855 are exclusively German.” 

—The Cld Catholics in Europe have grown from the fourteen who 
protested, at Nuremberg, in 1870, under the leadership of Dr. Dél- 
linger, against the latest Papal innovation on the Catholic faith, toa 
church consisting of two bishops, one hundred and twenty priests, 
and upward of 100,000 enrolled lay members, with adherents more 
or less closely attached amounting to three times that number. 

—One of the last things in which Dean Stanley was specially in- 
terested was the cause of the Armenian Church in the East. He or- 
ganized an English subscription to aid the Armenians in their edu- 
cational efforts, and invited the Armenian Aid Association to regard 
the Jerusalem Chamber as its headquarters. The Armenian colony 
in England was much touched by this expression of Dean Stanley’s 
liberal interest in their behalf, and an address of thanks was being 
rapidly signed among them during the last days of his illness. 

—Not long since a notable meeting was held in Tokio, Japan, in 
the interest of Christianity, at which some 3,500 persons are re- 
ported to have been present. A similar meeting was held in Osaka 
on the 11th of June, and it is estimated that not less than 7,000 per- 
sons were in attendance. Three missionaries—the Rev. Dr. Gordon 
and the Rev. Mr. De Forest, of the American Board; the Rev. Mr. 
Warner, of the English Church Missionary Society—and fifteen 
Japanese speakers addressed the meeting, which occupied the after- 
noon and evening. It is said that 200 pagan priests were in the 
audience. 

—A very curious case is reported from Rome. Among the ec- 
clesiastical property confiscated by the Junta was that of the nuns of 


the Good Shepherd. The Royal Commissary, which succeeded the — 


Junta, declared that the property did not fall within the limits of the 
law of suppression, and that therefore the property should be re- 
stored and the pension of 600 lires which had been granted to each 
nun should be discontinued. Though the nuns had made a great 
outcry against the suppression, they objected to having their property 
restored, and appealed to the courts, which have decided that the 
euppression was legal, and that they shall continue to receive their 


pension. 


—Canon Farrar says that Dean Stanley’s thoughts centered in the 
Westminster Abbey, and to it he alluded in almost his last articulate 
words: “* The end has come,” he said, *“‘in the way I most desired it 
should come. I could not have controlled it better. After preaching 
one of my sermons on the Beatitudes I-had a most violent fit of 
sickness, took to my bed and said immediately that I wished to die 
at Westminster. Iam perfectly happy, perfectly satisfied. I have 
no misgivings.” And again, a little later on, “So far as I know 
what the duties of this office are supposed to be, in spite of every in- 
competence, I yet humbly trust that I have sustained, before the 
mind of the nation, the extraordinary value of the Abbey as a relig- 
ious, liberal and national institution.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Nevin, of the Episcopal Church in Rome, gives an 
account in the Churchman of * The Roman Tumult,” in which he 
says the devil was never hated and feared in Rome as the “ Papa- 
Re,” or Pope-King, is to-day. Of the demonstration at the hands of 
the papal party when the remains of Pius IX. were being removed 
to their permanent resting-place in the basilica of S. Lorenzo, and 
the counter-de tration by the populace, who hate the Pope-King, 
he says the former was the worse profanation of the dead. His 
conclusions are that the government of the popes must have been 
unparalleledly bad, and that though the the present Pope was in- 
dignant to the last degree with clerical clubs, he felt the defiance of 
his own party more keenly than the outrages of the populace to his 
predecessor’s remains. 

—The Established Church of Scotland has been spending about 
$80,000 a year in missions. By the cutting off of legacies and the 
shrinkage of benevolence, it now finds its missionary income reduced 
to about $45,000. The managers of the missionary work find it im- 
possible to stimulate the liberality of their church members to the 
desired degree. They are in a quandary as to what should be done, 
They do not want to give up any part of their missionary work, 
neither do they want to carry a heavy floating debt. The Free. 
Chuich and the United Church, both branches of the great Presbyte- 
rian family, contribute an aggregate of about $400,000 a year tofor- 
eign missions. Their zeal and liberality are in striking contrast with 


‘the narrow provisions made by the Established Church. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that much of the missionary work of the“ Esteab- — 
lished” will have to be thrown overboard, and the snissions will in 


this case inevitably fall into the hands of the other branches, 
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Books and Authors. 


DR. WHITON’S GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. ' 


The resurrection is indeed good news. When Jesus 
Christ came forth from the tomb the same loving and 
thoughtful man, showing that the item of death had no 
power to change the spirit, his re-appearance was a 
Gospel to his disciples and to all the sons of men. 
If it were made known that at a remote period of time, 
after years of unconscious sleep, the spirits of those 
who have passed away from the activities of life were 
all to be re-clothed with bodies and animated again, 
that were a blessing te call forth abundant gladness. 
Any richer knowledge that we may obtain of the 
resurrection is an increase of good news. The world 
hails with beating heart the gospel of the resurrection, 
for every one asks the question, ‘‘If a man die, shall 
he live again?” Personal bereavement emphasizes 
the desire of the soul to know the truth, and the be- 
liever in Jesus Christ is anxious to obtain his thoughts. 
The author of this volume, like many others, found the 
statements of creeds destitute of comfort that his 
spirit craved, and, seeking the sympathy of Christ him- 
self, richer meanings were disclosed to him which he 
has now shared with others. | 

The views presented in this volume, however, are 
not new to many thoughtful spirits; they have ap- 
peared in the columns of The Christian Union; yet 
they will come like a sweet revelation of life to 
others. The spot Where a body is buried has more at- 
traction than all the world beside to one who feels that 
a friend is there; but when the consciousness of con- 
tinued life thrills the being, and the assurance that 
‘“he is not here, but is risen” is true as of Christ, new 
and strengthening comforts fill the soul. The loss at 
the grave is gain elsewhere. 

Now this book teaches that as each one passes out 
-of the body having life from Christ that life is found 
to be superior to the power of death, and without any 
loss of time the spiritual body is received and the 
spirit rises into the felicity which is proper to its con- 
dition, judged as it has been before by its own pre- 
sentment of itself; and apart from this there is no 
resurrection and no judgment. Resurrection is a con- 
tinuous reality, not a spectacular event; a development, 
and nota miracle. Scripture is made to teach this by 
a process of spiritual interpretation, and the difficult 
passages are all met and made to harmonize readily 
with this view. Itis distinctly stated that ‘‘the ob- 
ject of these studies is to redeem a vital Christian doc- 
trine from obsolete and obsolescent crudities of state- 
‘ment which provoke skepticism, and to promote clear- 
ness and consistency in Christian thinking upon the 
Christian hope as based upon Christ’s words of life. 
Thus it is hoped to contribute somewhat toward a 
thoroughly Biblical doctrine of the resurrection that 
shall be congruous with the best tendencies of modern 
thought.” No object could be worthier; for the in- 
consistencies and scientific impossibility in -the ordi- 
nary views have long disturbed the thoughtful, and 
constantly affront the spiritually-minded. Inquiries 
can neither be answered nor suppressed by the old 
credal statements. The substance of the doctrine is 
not in the least questioned. Itis firmly and reverently 
held, but it is its form that is here considered. The 
spirit of the author is all that could be desired for such 
an effort. He is not bent on ruin, eager to destroy a 
cherished doctrine, but in a tender, thoughtful, prayer- 
ful, Bible-loving mood attempts an ‘‘earnest and can- 
did inquiry into the precious things.of the Christian 
Hope.” There is no warlike spirit even in dealing 
with the ‘‘Second Advent” and ‘‘The Judgment,” 
which complicate the problem. He is careful in 
stating opposing views, and withholds sarcasm when 
it would be a powerful weapon. He is intent on ex- 
plaining properly a great spiritual truth. 

But the book is not faultless. It needs enlargement at 
some points, and there is m::ch repetition that calls for 
pruning. With the criticism of the Apostles we do not 
agree. Itis better to discover an elevation of soul in 
them, that grasped the truths they taught, than to 
charge them with mistakes. If wecan see the truth 
through the Jewish dress why may not they also have 
seen it? Some definitions may be considered arbitrary. 
The book sadly needs an index. The method of treat- 
ment might be improved. But the truth in the author's 
mind is made to stand out so clearly that these minor 
faults are forgotten in an earnest desire to know if his 
teaching is true. He states the view combated to be 


‘**that at that 
* Far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,’ 

the countless multitudes of the dead, till then wait- 
ing, disembodied, in some middle state, shall in a mo- 
ment be clothed with bodies, which bodies. are to be 
reconstructed out of some, at least, of the elements of 
the long since buried bodies which have returned to 


1 The Gospel of the Resurrection. By Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D. 
(Boston: Honghton, Mifflin & Uo.) | 
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dust. This being done, these re-embodied spirits are 
to assemble before the judgment throne of the Christ, 
whose coming in visible glory has given the resurrec- 
tiun call, and, after hearing their fina] sentence, to de- 
part into their final state, either in heaven or hell.” 
Twenty-oné ecclesiastical statements, together with 
that of the Jews, all intensely material, are given in 
full. Opposed ta this is the teaching that ‘‘immedi- 
ately beyond the valley of the shadow there rise the 
hills of light, that One is there who, if we hear his 
voice, will take our hand at once and lead us quickly 
through the shadow into the light and up the Mount of 
God in an undelayed progress of power, purity and 


rection.’” The Judgment is declared to be a conscious 
experience of the spiritual results of the present life, 
and where no moral and spiritual effort has been in- 
vested in the future, whether that future be in this life 
or in any other, there can be no gain, no future income 
of moral and spiritual power, and joy and peace in per- 
fectness of life, but ‘‘as the food we eat and drink car- 
ries nourishment into every part of the body, so that 
there is not one tiny cell where it is not uilt into the 
very substance of our frame, so must Christ, that is to 
say, Christ’s divine spirit of truth and love and right- 
eousness, mingle with the current of our own spiritual 
life, carrying the power of his divine life into all our 
affections and thoughts and determinations ;” the ab- 
sence of this brings the spirit into a condition of priva- 
tion that is appalling. It exists, but does not live. 

In the teaching of Christ is found the main support 
for this view. His declaration, ‘‘Z am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life,” conveys the idea of power in present 
activity, as when he says, ‘“‘I am the Light of the 
world,” the ‘‘good Shepherd,” the ‘‘ living Bread,” the 
‘‘Door.” His argument with the Sadducees is in proof. 
He proves the dead are raised by showing them to be 
alive. (Luke xx., 34-38, also John v., 24 29.) His own 
raising evidenced this truth. Our Lord taught that 
the resurrection was an object of Christian endeavor, 
and Paul continued the instruction. *‘The Christian 
period is characteristically the period of spiritual fe 

exalted and diffused, and this in both worlds.” ‘‘ He 
that believeth in me shall never see death.” 

Ample notes contain an exegesis of such Scripture 
passages as seem to conflict with this view. We can- 
not always accept the rendering here given; he seems 
to us to fall occasionally into the common error of theo- 
logical writers, and read into Scripture what cannot be 
legitimately gotten out of it; nevertheless, we cordially 
commend this volume as containing the best statement 
of that doctrine of the resurrection in which the death 
line, the long sleep, the absurdities of ecclesiastical 
traditions, are made to disappear in the glorious truth 
of Him who came that we might have life, and have it 
more abundantly.” 


MIVARZS** THE CAT.”* 

Five hundred and fifty large octavo pages with an il. 
lustration on nearly every other page, concerning ‘‘The 
Cat,” published for general readers, marks a high tide 
of inter‘ stin science. Noearlie: generation could have 
furnished either the writer or the readers of such a book. 
Notthat this generation cares particularly for cats, but 
the spreading conviction that all living creatures are 
blood relations makes the study of any one highly-de- 
veloped animal a good starting point for discussing the 
whole.circle of questions connected with the origin of 
species. The great interest of the book is as an intro- 
duction to one department of biology. The cat was 
chosen as its immeidate subject because regarded as the 
typical animal of the highest type—‘‘the very flower and 
culmination of the mammalian tree” (page 491.) The 
author also suggests another reason in the ease with 
which subjects for dissection can be obtained by 
readers who wish to verify the anatomy of the book 
for themselves. It is a striking illustration of the in- 
timate relation of the higber animals to each other 
that on so many pages dog, horse, elephant or oiher 
animal could be inserted for cat, and scarcely a word 
need to be changed in the descriptions. Often, indeed, 
the reader forgets what animal he is reading about 
till forcibly recalled by the name. The phenomena of 
breathing are confessedly described as observed in 
man, and the remark added that the same conditions 
occur essentially in the cat (page 226). These inci- 
dental things indicate the author’s belief in evolution 
as clearly as his elaborate concluding chapter on the 

‘pedigree and origin of the cat, while in the latter place 
he appropriately expresses his pronounced theism, and 
regards evolution as secondary continuous creation. ~ 

Those who fear that science is incompatible with re- 
ligious belief should contemplate Mr. Mivart’s loyalty 
to the Roman Catholic Church while standing in the 
front ravk of naturalists as Father Secchi stood in the 
front rank of astronomers.. It should be added that 
there is little in this book to suggest the author’s re- 


1“ The Cat,” an introduction to the study of backboned 


especially mammais. By St. George Mivart. (New York: Charles 
| Scribner's Sons.) : 


peace, in a full experience of ‘the power of his Resur- 


ligious connection except an occasional guardedness. 
of statement, a fondness for strange words of Latin © 
derivation, and too great readiness to introduce invis}- 
ble causes, as when he suggests a succession of souls 
or ‘‘ psychical principles of individuation” to account 
for the fact that the embyro of a mammal passes 
through forms analogous to those of the lower orders, 
This seems as unnecessary as Haeckel’s supposition of 
a soul in every cell. ta 

For all students of anatomy, physiology, zodlogy, 
or biology this book must now be reckoned indis. 
pensable. Itis still more important as a contribution to 
philosophy, a scientific book in the true sense defined by 
the author when he says, ‘‘the essence of all science 
is a knowledge of causes” (page 530). 


On Ensilage of Green Forage Crops in Silos. By H. R. 
Stevens, proprietor of Echo Dale Farm. As the author 
states in the introduction that he does ‘‘ not claim to have 
invented or made any improvements upon the original prac- 
tical experiment” of M. Goffart, of France, the reasons for 
the publication of this book on ensilage are not apparent. 
We fail to find anything new or worthy of notice in the 
book, aside from the remarkable estimates of the profits of 
the system, and as these are largely based on pure assump- 
tions they cannot be accepted as fairly representing the real 
facts that are needed by farmers who wish to make a trial of 
the system, The decided bias manifested in the treatment 
of the subject will be shown in the following extracts: ‘ And 
this preserved fodder makes our cattle look better, they 
thrive better, the yeung stock will thrive better, they grow 
faster; in fact, they do better than when turned into a good 
pasture in the month of June.” The author also claims 
that when crops are preserved by ensilage ‘‘ they not only 
retain, but by the elight chemical change that takes pltce 
there is an improvement over the natural production.” 
Again, ‘* It seems that W. and B. planted 7 acres on which 
they raised 212 tons, allowing the cost to be $2 per ton: 
they say, if they had planted 15 acres of corn, and put it 
into silo for ensilage they would have been able to have 
spared and sold the 200 tons of hay. Allowing these 15 acres 
to produce 424 tons green corn fodder, costiug $2 per 
ton, $848, and allowing they sold the 200 tons of hay at $20 
per ton, which would be $4,000, deducting the cost of 424 
tons of ensilage (which is more than equal] to the 200 tons of 
hay), it leaves a very handsome margin or gain of $3,192 
in favor of ensilage.” Of another correspondent we learn 
that ** his ensilage cost him $2 per ton, packed ia silo, mak- 
ing cost of 900 pounds 90 cents—a day’s feed for his stock. 
If he fed 300 pounds of hay—#€25 per ton is now a low price— 
the cost per day would be $3.75. making a gain per day of 
$2.65 in favor ensilage. In six months’ time, or during the 
feeding season, the gain would be in favor of ensilage $518.70; 
and if fed on ensilage the year round would show a very 
handsome gain which would be $1,037.40, to eay nothing of 
other advantages—increase of milk, butter, and better con- 
dition of stock.” Farmers who have good pastures will 
hardly be justified in abandoning them for the profits on en- 
silage for the summer feeding, as thus figured on the basis 
of hay at $25 per ton. The book is largely made up of let- 
ters from correspondents who have made “silos,” but as 
most of them have already been published in the papers dur- 
ing the past six months they cannot, in their diffuse and 
‘rose-colored form, be considered as a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the subject. The system of preserving 
green fodder by ensilage will undoubtedly be of value to 
farmers who are favorably situated for its practice, but it 
cannot be practiced profitably in all places and under all 
circumstances, and the exaggerated claims that are made for 
it by interested parties for advertising purposes will only 
tend to retard its introduction where it may be practiced 
with advantage. There are many questions in regard to the 
profits and possible advantages of ensilage that can only be 
answered by careful and exact experiments. | 


Landor. By Sidney Colvin. (Harper & Brothers). This 
is one of the best written and most entertaining books of this _ 
series and, indeed, of the season. Walter Savage Landor 
was a law unto himeelf in a far more effective way than was 
Byron, with all his struggles against conventionalism, and 
his life possesses a quality of personal interest, in conse- 
quence, such as attaches to the career of few men of letters. 
His literary genius, although somewhat immobile, was of % 
very high order, with gleams of imaginative splendor such a8 
belong only to the highest minds and the greatest works. 
It has been well said of him that he wrote im marble. His 
style at its best is flawless, the finest English of our time; 
but its limitations are involved in its excellencies. If it has 
the absolute purity, the finely-chiseled outlines, the strength 
of the marble, it has also its coldness ; its somewhat narrow 
range of sympathetic expression. Landor’s prose is of more 
value than his poetry, although ‘‘Gebir” and ‘‘ Count 
Julian” have some lines of extraordinary beauty. The ‘‘Im- 
aginary Conversations” are unquestionably the best works 
of his life, and those upon which his fame will rest. They 
disclose very fully the wide range of his knowledge, the 
vigor of his thought, the splendor’ of his imagination, and 
the unique beauty of his style. No other Englishman of bis 
generation could have produced them, and they are a treas- 
ury of noble thoughts and rare phrases for all time to come. 
The massiveness of Landor’s mind and the classic quality of 
his style make it very improbable that he will ever be a pOP- 
ular writer. In his lifetime his audience was small, and it is 
doubtfal if it has greatly increased-since his death. It is, 
however, an audience which includes the finest minds in all 
departments of thought, and at the feast which he hasepread, 4 
he himeelf said, the guests are the choicest and they linger long: 
Prof. Colvin has written this biography in a very sincere spirit, 
and with an uncommon fidelity to facts. His estimates ‘ 
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, and his recital of the half tragic and half humorous 
crises into which Landor’s ungovernable temper was continu- 
ally bringing him is delightful, fresh, and entertaining. The 
«Olympian boy,” as he has been well called, has been rarely 
fortunate in his biographer. 


Christian Truths. Lectures by the Rt. Rev. Francis Silas 
Chatard, D.D.,- Bishop of Vincennes. (New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society.) Opening thie well-printed 
pook, one instantly meets a notable fact—a bishop of the 
Latin church delivering in iis pulpit lectures in which he 
aims to prove the personality of God, and the existence of 
the soul in man. Is it not a dangerous recognition of the 
right of private judgment? If common folk are to be al- 
lowed to decide by reason and from argument whether there 
be a God, may they not claim similar right in the far less 
important field of the order and doctrines of a church? The 
good bishop, however, secure in his deep conviction of the 
truth and in his desire to instruct his flock, proceeds to 
prove God, the human soul, the relations between the two, 
and the requisites of faith—in four lectures delivered in 
Indianapolis. Then, transferring the debate to Rome, he 
gives seven more lectures on points more special to the 
Latin church. His style is not elegant and probably was not 
intended to be; and in the first four lectures he gives no ar- 
guments which have not been abundantly presented to Prot- 
estant readers. The remaining seven will be of service to 
those Protestants who have only vague ideas of the Roman 
system gathered from the popular addresses or the rash as- 
sertions of its opponents. The relative position of tradition 
and Scripture in the papal system, the reach and the exact 
limitations of infallibity as claimed, the alleged meaning of 
saint-worship, the uses of penance, indulgence, and the 
eucharist, are both stated and argued with a charity which 
we would in no wise seem to repel, though its ground as 
stated amuses us. The possibility of saving faith outside the 
obedience of Rome is granted, on the ground that many thus 


outside may be held in a ‘‘ traditionary faith” which has ele-. 


ments of salvation ; while for those who by the use of their 
own reason have built up their faith there remains only the 


condemnation due to the proud. Thus, it might seem that 


the less a man made his faith his own, by careful use of rea- 
son, the more salvation init. The Protestant worship ofthe 
Bible as an “‘infa!lible” book is shown to be, as it is being 
seen to be, a weak pointin the Protestant rystem. We must 
criticise as unfair the statement as to Paul’s subjection to 
Peter, in its omission to take note of his ‘‘ withstanding Peter 
to his face;’’ but in general the bishop’s work seems candid, 
and his spirit not unkind. 

Helps to Devout Living. Compiled by Miss J. Dewey. 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) This is presumptively a new 
edition of an old book, or a book the publication of which 
has been delayed, since the introduction is by William Cullen 


Bryant, and is dated October, 1877, This uncertainty, how- | 


ever, as to its age does not impair the value of the work or 
lessen its devotional character. It consists of a number of 
prose and poetic selections chosen from a large variety of 
authors, and, as it seems, with excellent discrimination. 
The topics to which they are adapted include ‘‘ Morning and 
Evening Meditations.” ‘‘ Spiritual Needs and Aims,” ‘* Steps 
Up and Away from Self,” ‘‘ The Joy and Peace of Religion,” 
etc., and the prayers, poems and extracts are well calculated 
to stimulate and develop the Christian life in these directions. 
It is odd to find Edwin and Matthew Arnold, Edmund Burke, 
Buddha, Confucius, Dante, George Eliot, Mr. Frothingham, 
Walter Savage Landor, Mohammed and Plato classed among 
devotional writers, but it is indicative of the wide range 
from which the compiler has made her selections, and of the 
common sense of need which dwells alike in the English, 
Chinese, Roman and Greek thinkers 


Wood Magic; A Fable. By Richard Jefferies. (Cassel, 

Petter & Galpia.) In this charming book, from a hand uni- 
versally recognized as specially skilled in the delineation of 
nature, an imaginative child overhears the talk of birds and 
animals and is let into the secrets of their lives. A rare mas- 
tery of the language of animal life as disclosed in tone, atti- 


tude and motion runs through the chapters, and makes very 


evident the writer’s rare acquaintance with the world of 
birds and four-footed béasts. The work abounds, too, in 
those discoveries of tke special aspects of seasons which 
- Show the educution of a keen observer. It is a work which 
children of an imaginative cast of mind will greatly enjoy 
and profit. by, although it will bring to their knowledge that 
perpetual struggle for existence which breeds incessant war- 
fare among animals and makes room for the operation of the 
law of the survival of the fittest. 


The Confession of Faith. By the Rev. John Macpherson, M. 
A. (Edivburgh: T. & T. Clark.) This is one of the hand 
books for Bible classes, and by its introduction and notes 
furnishes the information necessary to an understanding of 
the Westminster Confession. The purpose, the personelle, 
the controversies of the Assembly and the debates over the 
several articles give a clearer view of the meaning of this 
great church statement. Much as we prefer a simpler creed, 
this historic Assembly and its work will never lose inter- 
est for the student of the church. This valuable little book 
ee imported by Scribner & Welford, and sells at 80 
cen 


Footprints of the Saviour. By the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) Twelve spots hallowed by 
our Saviour’s presence form the basis of these rich and ten- 
der utterances. There is no profound thinking, but such 
devout reflection as will be profitable for siJent hours. The 
results of fresh researches appear in this book, and its value 
is attested in the call for this new edition. It is well for 


Preachers to furnish thus in sermons the results of discovery 


and the ripe fruits of meditation. 


The Life-Work of Elbridge Gerry Brooks. By Elbridge 
| tireeter Brooks. (Boston: Universalist Pub. House.) This 
600’s loving tribute to the earnest faithful work of his 


father. The historical prelude to each chapter is unique and 
attractive. It is always useful to preserve the record of 
those who have been true to their convictions, and the life of 
Dr. Brooks was worthy of this well written memorial. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Christmas cards for 1881 are already in the market. 

—The new Browning Society in England is starting out in 
fine style. 

—Dean Stanley is said to have been a great admirer of Bret 
Harte’s writings. 

—William Black, the novelist, gives £21 to the Carlyle 
monument fund. 

—Lord Beaconefield’s manuscripts, plate, pictures, étc., 
brought £7,000 at auction. 

—The Peabody Institute, at Peabody, Mass., has a bust of 
Hawthorne modeled from life. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have now republished the selection 
from the letters of Madame de Remueat. 

—The English Index Society has more work ready in MS. 
than it has money with which to print it. 

—‘*Cape Cod Folks ” is one of the most popular books of 
the season, and is likely to have a large run. 

—Baron Rothschild has been buving an etching which took 
his fancy. He paid the trifle of $2,350 for it. 

—An autograph letter of Mozart, the musical composer, 
was lately sold in Paris for a sum equal to £80. 

—A new magazine is coming out in England devoted to 
the interests of amateurs in decorative and constructive art. 

—James R. Osgood & Co. have in press a new novel by 
Miss Blanche Willis Howard, the author of ‘‘ One Summer.” 

—The librariansh:p of the Bodleian, vacant by reason of 
the death of Mr. Coxe, will not be filled till October, and per- 
haps later. 

.—Mr. Justin Winsor’s bibliography of the publications of 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, the English Shakespearean, 
runs to 328 titles. | 

—Professor Charles W. Short, of this city, has begun in 
the ‘‘ American Journal of Philology” a series of articles on 
the New Revision. 

—Rumor says that foreign periodicals and books, except 
those printed in German and French, are now exempted from 
censorship in Russia. 

-~Another Ku-klux story is ready: ‘‘ Wild Work,” by Mary 
E. Bryan; said to bea faithful reproduction of Southern life 
during the civil war. 

—A memoir of the late Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin is to be 
written by the Rev. Sumner Ellis, of Boston, for the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. 

—A new poem by Mr. Swinburne, entitled ‘‘ The Statue of 
Victor Hugo,” appears in the September nymber of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

—Germantown, Pa., has a free library of 10,000 volumes, 
and not a novel among them. That is like setting a table for 
dinner without any castor. ; 

—It is thought that in Judge Tourgee’s novel, ‘‘ Figs and 
Thistles,” portraits may be discerned of President and Mrs. 
Garfield. The story is of Ohio. 

—London has a new half-penny paper, the ‘‘ Evening 


die, which is saying a good deal. . 

—The widow of Dr. Joseph Worcester, the compiler of the 
great dictionary which bears his name, has lately died in 
Cambridge, Mass., at an advanced age. 

—Mr. James Allanson Picton, a well-known English 
author, and director of the Free Library at Liverpool, hae 
been tendered the honor of knighthood. 

—Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of Boston, have published a 
thin volume of cooking receipts under the attractive title of 
‘‘Aunt Mary’s New England Cook-Book.” 

—Mr. Richard H. Dana contradicts the current rumors of 
his ill health, and says he has not had a sick day since he 
went to Europe, now nearly three years ago. | 

—It is said that Jefferson Davis’s ‘‘ History of the Southern 
Confederacy’ was prompted by J. C. Derby, manager of the 
subscription department of the house of D. Appleton & Co. 

. —The Rev. W. H. Cudworth, a Unitarian minister of Bos- 
ton, has gathered into a pamphlet five discourses to his peo- 
ple on ‘‘The Religious Advantages of a Trip Around the 
World.” 

—The Rev. E. E. Hale and his sister Susan have united in 
the production of a book entitled ‘‘A Family Flight,” which 
gives a lively account of a trip through the Continent of 
Europe. 

—Among recent additions to the Astor library in this city 

are seven or eight hundred books and pamphlets of the time 
of Charles I. of England, obtained in England last year by 
Mr. Astor. 
- —It is a fact probably worthy of mention that beth the 
London *‘ Illustrated News” and ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s New York 
fllustrated News” are now conducted by, or at least in the 
hands of, widows. 

—Dr. John 8. Dwight, so long the editor of the now aban- 
doned ‘* Dwight’s Journal of Music,” is approaching his sev- 
entieth- year, and few persons remember that he was formerly 
a Unitarian minister. | 

—The ‘‘ Dictionary of English Phrases” edited bv K. C. 
Kwong has been received with unusual favor, and the de- 
mand for it has been so great that a second edition is in 
course of preparation. 

—Lord Beaconsfield’s statue in Westminster Abbey. will 
stand near ‘the monuments of Chatham, Palmerston, Can- 
ning and Peel. The selection of this place was one of the 
last acts of Dean Stanley. 

—An officer of the Royal English Engineers has completed 
anew map of Cyprus, on the scale of one inch to the mile, 
which has reached England, and is likely to be published 
some time during the ensuing year. | 
_—Dr. Edward A. Freeman, the English his- 


distinguished 
torian; who is coming to this country in the autumn, will 


News.” Papers seem to be born in London as often as they | 


lecture at Yale College and at the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
and at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 

—Yokobama has a monthly magazine for Japan and the 
Far East called ‘‘ The Chrysanthemum.” It is conducted by 
missionaries, but on a very liberal basis, and contains articles 
in both Japanese and Roman characters. 

—Mr. Thomas 8. Baynes, the editor of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” publicly repudiates all connection with or re- 
sponsibility for the American reprint of the same, bearing the 
Philadelphia imprint of J. M. Stoddart & Co. 

—James R. Osgood & Co. have in preparation for the next 
holiday season an elegant qnarto edition of Owen Meredith’s 
poem ‘ Lucille,” which is perhaps his best work. Artist 
and printer will combine forces to make it a success. 

—The trustees of the British Museum have lately bought 
£800 worth of Arabic MSS. from Mr. Shapira. We trust the 
trustees knew what they were buying, which, we believe, has 
not always been the case with Mr. Shapira’s patrons. 

—Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, announce a new 
‘*Indexed Atlas of the World.” which is to contain 840 
pages of new maps and accompanying text. The promise 
is great, and if fulfilled this will be a work worth wait- 
ing for. 

—The ‘‘ London Athenzum” speaks in the highest terms of 
Routledge & Sons’ new ‘“ Edition de Luxe” of Shakespeare, 
with the illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, two volumes of 


bes, 


which are just out from the press. It is particularly pleased 


with the cuts. 

—The Concord School has closed its session for the present 
season and already announced in part ite programme for the 
next, an important feature of which is a lecture by Professor 
Park, of Andover. Next year’s session will be a little 
shorter than this. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have published volume second of 
**The Art of Speech,” by Prof. L. T. Townsend, the first vol- 
ume of which has been noticed in The Christian Union some 
time ago. The second part of the work is devoted to studies 


‘| in Eloquence and Logic. 


—Under the title of ‘‘A Gallop Among American Scenery,” 
by Augustus Silliman, A. 8. Barnes & Co. have published a 
series of sketches of American scenes and military adventure, 
in which personal experiences and historical incidents are in- 
terestingly woven into narrative form. 

—At its present rate of progress the new ninth edition of 
the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica” will not be finished until 
about 1890. About that time we shall be ready for a tenth 
edition. And thatis the way with encyclopedia making: it 
is never really finished, and never can be. 

—Mr. W. J. Thomas is going to continue the pleasant 
series of semi-autobiographical papers begunin the July 
‘* Nineteenth Century ” under the title of ‘‘ Gossip of an Old 
Book-Worm.” Few men’sgossip could be more entertaining 
than that of this founder of **‘ Notes and Queries.” 

—When Dean Stanley was called upon to preach a sermon 
on the death of Charles Dickens he said in despair to a friend, 
‘* If only I could read any of his works with any pleasure, or 
appreciate his jokes!” But hecould not. Yet his sermon 
was pronouncod a sympathetic masterpiece by those who 
could. 


—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. issue ‘* Daily Bread,” a birth- - 


day text-book, with diary for memoranda. The texts are 
well-selected and accompanied by appropriate verses from 
hymns. The same publishers have issued a very helpful and 
attractive collection of poems under the happy title of ‘‘Com- 
fort for the Mothers of Angels.” 

—Mr. Horace E. Scudder, who has been voyaging along 
the shores of Norway to the North Cape, says that nothing 
in the little towns he visited when he went ashore impressed 
him more than the importance of the book-store and the 
book-binder’s. Every village had its own, and the stock was 
always good. 

—The Boston booksellers attempted an early closing move- 
ment Saturday afternoons for the summer, but the move- 
ment was defeated by the refusal to enter into it of a single 
member of the fraternity, whose name we will not advertise 
by publishing it. He deserves to have no books bought of 
him forever more. 

—Mr. George Bower, of San Francisco, has compiled and 
written a ‘Statistical and Commercial Directory to the 
Hawaiian Kingdom,” for 1880-81, which also serves a useful 
purpose as a tourist’s guide. It gives a full description of 
each island, down to its very villages, and ig illustrated 
with views and portraits. 

—Dr. Agnew, the chief of the President’s consulting sur- 
geons, is a distinguished member of the profession in Phila- 
delphia, and has been engaged for a number of years ona 
valuable treatise on operative surgery, two volumes of which 
have already been published. He has also written much on 
miscellaneous medical topics. 

—We have received the first number of “‘ Liberty,” a new 
weekly four-page paper in Boston, devoted to Ingersoll, 
Nibilism and general ‘ progress.” Its first page displays a 
wood-cut of Sophie Perovskaza, the Russian girl hanged 
April 15th for complicity in the assassination of the Czar, 
with landatory verses by Joaquin Miller. 

—‘* Harvard and its Surroundings,” by Moses King, the in- 
defatigable publisher and editor of the *‘ Harvard Kegister,” 
has reached its third edition, and is published, revised and 
enlarged, and handsomely illustrated with etchings, helio- 
types and wood engravings, by Charles W. Seaver, of Cam- 
bridge. This little book condenses in brief space the most 
trustworthy account that can be obtained of the leading 
American university. 

—In ‘‘Macmillan’s” for August may be found an English 


genieff which appeared early in the year as feuilletons in 
the first and fourth numbers of *‘ Poriadok;” a new daily 
paper in St. Petersburg. They are remarkable for their 
naturalness and simplicity, their graphic delineation of 
Russian scene and character. They are cabinet pictures 


“done with pen and ink by’ a prince of artists. 


translation (the first to be made) of two sketches by Tour- — 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. No. 


LINES BY THE LATE DEAN OF 


WESTMINSTER. 
6¢ ILL Death us part.” 
So speaks the heart, 


When each te each repeats the words of doom; 
Thro’ blessing and thro’ curse, 
For better and for worse, 

We will be one, till that dread hour shall come. 


II. 
Life, with its myriad grasp, 
Our yearning souls shall clasp, 

By ceaseless love, and still expectant wonder ; 
In bonds that shall endure, 
Indissolubly sure, 

Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. 


III. 
Till Death us join. 
O voice yet more divine! 
That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime; 
Thro’ lonely hours 
And shattered powers 
We still are one, despite of change and time. 


IV. 
Death, with his healing hand, 
Shalkonce more knit the band 
Which needs but that one link which none may sever ; 
Till, thro’ the Only Good, 
Heard, felt, and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one for ever.—[Spectator.] 


Science and Art. 


It is intended to hold an exhibition of objects of 
Christian art at Bonn early in September. The ex- 
hibition will include (1) the arts comprising architect- 
ure, represented by designs and models, statuary and 
carving in stone, wood, metal or ivory; painting, in- 
cluding oil-paintings, cartoons and sketches, painting 
on glass, porcelain or ivory, enamel, mosaic, draw- 
ings, engravings, etc.; (2) Art handicrafts, such as 
bell-founding, organ-building, goldsmith’s and jewel- 
er’s work, brass-work, ecclesiastical joinery, carpet- 
stuffs, embroidery, church lace, vestments, printing 
and bookbinding, church vessels, etc. All merely 
imitative work is to be excluded, but models of cast- 
ings which in themselves possess exceptional merit 
will be admitted. The exhibition will be open from 
the 3d to the 11th of September. 


Professor Bauschinger has lately tested some iron 
taken from a chain bridge built in 1829, and found that, 
after fifty years of service, its strength and elasticity 
had not altered perceptibly from what they were re- 
ported to be at the time they were put into service: 
The fact that age has little effect on the quality of iron 
is likewise verified by the results of tests made by Pro- 
fessor Thurston of pieces of wire cable of the historic 
Fairmount suspension bridge at Philadelphia, lately 
taken down after forty years of service. The tested 
pieces were found to have a tenacity, elasticity and 
ductility fully equal to the best wire of the same size 
found in the market to-gay. 


According to the ‘‘English Mechanic,” M. de Gas- 
parin has rejected the theory that the fertility of vol- 
canic soil is due to, a superabundance of phosphoric 
acid. M. de Gasparin has discovered that the luxuri- 
ants garden between Catania and Nicolori, as well as 
fertile lands in Nismes and Caen, contain very small 
proportions of phosphoric acid. The richness of the 
soil about Etna may be traced, he thinks, to the con- 
comitance of muddy formations and the climate. 


At a recent art sale in London a pieture by Landseer 
was sold for $14,750. The auctioneer stated. that 
while he was working at the picture Millais called, and 
Landseer said, ‘‘If I don’t live to finish this picture 
you will do it for me.” Landseer died, and the picture 
was finished by Millais. 


Millais’s fine picture of Beaconsfield is now on exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy. The late Premier gave 
but two or three sittings before his death and the 
artist was compelled to finish by the aid of a photograph 
and memory. The likeness is said to be very striking. 


Edward R. Thaxter, who died in Naples recently, 
was but twenty-seven years old. His sweet life-like 
figure called ‘‘ Reproof,’ which has been on exhibition 
in Sypher’s window for a short time, makes us realize 
in a slight degree what we have lost. 


- It is so damp in the galleries of the Louvre that the 
works of art are in great danger of irreparable injury, 
especially in the halls of the Venus of Milo and the 
Caryatides. The halls are built without cellars. Vaults 
are to be excavated at once. 


The portrait of Cardinal Newman is to be engraved. 


Those who have seen the Cardinal of late say the 
lines of his face have softened till the expression is 
such as the Italian masters loved to give to the faces of 
their saints. 


In Austria the experiment of using an electric light 
as head light to a locomotive has been successful. 
The light illuminates the track for five hundred yards, 
and brings out the “7 of the signals with great dig. 
tinctness. 


The New York Etching Club will exhibit with the 
Water Color Society the coming winter. The Salma- 
gundi Club have been invited to send pictures to the 
exhibition in Glasgow. 


In 1842 the hanging committee of the Royal Academy 
refused Muller’s ‘‘ Arab Shepherd.” On July 9th the 
picture sold at Christie’s auction reoms for two thou- 
sand guineas. 


The marble bust of Whittier by Preston Powersy¢ of 
Florence, has been placed in the Boston public library. 
It was purchased through the liberality of the citizens 
of Boston. 


Mr. Keyser’s statue of ‘‘ Psyche,” which won the 
‘‘Prix de Rome” awarded by the Berlin Royal Acad- 
emy, is on exhibition in Philadelphia. 


The smallest engine in the world has just been fin- 
ished in Baltimore. It can be covered by a thimble. 
Three drops of water fill the boiler. 


The 1,600,000 feet of yellow pine for the flooring of 
the Brooklyn Bridge has been creosoted. 


Munkacsy’s paintingof ‘‘Christ before Pilate” has 
been purchased for £82,000. 


In Paris only a little over one thousand persons 
rent telephones. 


Orders for portraits to the amount of $200,000 are 
held by Millais. 


An electric watch has been made in Copenhagen. 


Correspondence. 


PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 

Editors of The Christian Union: 

Dear Sirs: In explaining 1 Peter iii., 19-20, you say, 
‘* We think the simplest explanation is the true one; viz., 
that Christ really carried the Gospel to departed spirits, and 
that it is no real objection to this view that it teaches the pos- 
sibility of a probation in a life to come.” Permit me to say 
that I feel very deeply interested in this subject. and I trust 
you will allow me to present to your readers a different view 
of the passage. Peter says that Christ by his spirit ‘‘ went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison.” He does not say 
when or where this preaching oecurred. For aught that is 


implied in the language used, it might have been in theprison, | 


or it might have been before_these spirits were imprisoned. 
For evidence in the case we must rely upon other portions of 
Scripture. If we find that the Bible teaches that preaching 
to departed spirits is either usual or occasional, we may infer 
that Christ preached to these spirits when disembodied and in 
Hades. But if the preof is entirely wanting our verdict is the 
reverse. It is reasonable to suppose that these spirits would 
have been preached to when they commmitted their offense. 
This was while in the body; when the long-suffering ef God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing. 

Acoordingly we find that Noah was ‘‘a preacher of righteous- 
ness.”’ And in the sixth chapter of Genesis we read, ‘‘ And 
the Lord said, My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” 
Here was the visible preacher and the personal work of the 
Spirit. It is, therefore, quite possible that this was the 
preaching to which Peter referred. And then, from the fact 
that Christ preached only to the spirits who were disobedient 
in the days of Noah, it is a fair inference that the preaching 
was previous to their imprisonment; otherwise he would 
have had a much larger audience, there being doubtless multi- 
tudes of spirits in the prison of Hades besides those destroyed 
by the flood. Why should he preach to them and not to 
others ? 

Again, it is worthy of notice that these spirits are never 
spoken of except in terms that preclude hope. Not only 
does Peter represent them as reserved ‘‘ unto the day of judg- 
ment to be punished,” but Christsays, ‘* The flood came and - 
destroyed them all,” which could not have been true had it 
only transported them to another scene of trial where they 
would have an opportunity to correct the mistakes of this 
life. We notice also that at the judgment men receive the 
things done in the body and not the things done in a disem- 
bodied state and in the prison of Hades. 

Another objection to the idea of preaching in Hades is, it 
is unneceasary, and would be entirely superfluous. The ob- 
ject of preaching being to call sinners to repentance, and 
repentafce being the spontancous production of that “‘ place 
of torment.” This position is supported by the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus. Therich man’s repentance in 
Hades was not the result of preaching. And when, in sor- 
row and anguish, 0 Se bom for mercy, instead of being 
pointed to Christ as“am all-sufficient Saviour and Redeemer, 
father Abraham told him frattkly that relief was impossible; 


‘an impassable gulf was between them. The gulf being im- 


passable denotes that there ‘is no change of condition in 
Hades,- 


-evitable, and has proved overwhelming. 


The spirits that were disobedient in the days of | chi 


Noah were still in prison when Peter wrote his seeond Epistle, 
some two or three thousand years after the flood; and with 
their situation and prospects apparently unimproved. How 
long they were to remain there we are not informed. Tho 
time was coming when death and Hades should give up the 
dead that were in them, and they should stand before God, 

and the books should be opened, and they should be judged 
out of the things written in the books, and whosoever wag 
not found written in the book of life should be cast into the 
lake of fire. This is certainly a fearful ending of a course of 
sin, one at which we involuntarily shudder; and the impor- 
tant question arises, Is it in accordance with Scripture? | 
hope you will give this communication a place in The Chris- 
tian Union and point outits errors. No one would be more 
pleased to see them than myself. ye DS, 


It is no part of the object of Scripture to answer our 

curiosity respecting the future, which is purposely 

left obscured. The view taken’ by our correspondent 

is that of many Evangelical scholars; that indicated 

in our answer is the view of others, aa is perhaps the 
more modern view. See Alford, for example. Any ) 
intelligent student of the Bible, with the Epistle be- : 
fore him, can form an opinion respecting the more | 
probable interpretation of a reference of which all | 
explanations are but hypothetical and uncertain. | 


VACATION. 


Strange at this season of the year how much lamenting 
and fretting—yes ; and even scolding—we hear, because min- 
isters want a vacation. ‘‘ Why should ministers have a | 
month when so many business men are content with a few 
days?” is the question we often hear. Most men may take 
a few days several times a year if they wish, while a minister 
can go but once, and that once must be sanctioned by “eight 
men.” Many of them have only two weeks; others, with | 
few exceptions, have four; and those are often grudgingly ‘ 
granted, while many professors in colleges have three months, 
receiving threefold more salary for their nine months’ labor | , 
than many ministers do for eleven. Yet it never seems to 
occur to the public mind that they have any right to find 
fault. Buta minister’s time is considered public property. 

Teachers in the public schools have two months’ 
freedom in summer, and two weeks during the holidays. 
No one ever thinks of giving a minister a Christmas vaca- 
tion; we all look for an extra effort on his part instead, and 
on the first Sunday of the new year listen for a pleasant 
path of duty in which we may walk all the ensuing year 
without a thought of the hours of labor it has cost him. 

Parents rejoice because their little ones are exempt from the 
odium of the school-room during the heated months; recall- 
ing with a smile their own school days, when vacation con- 
sisted of half a day on Saturday; speaking in the highest 
terms of the present improvement. Yet many of these very 
parents cannot see why the clergy need a vacation, and wish 
for the good old days when ministers preached twice a vend 
all the year round. 

They forget that a sermon listened to with reverence forty 
years ago would hardly claim respectful attention to-day, 
The world is constantly advancing. Most of us, asweadvance 
in years, step back and allow it tomove on ahead of us. 
Not so with ministers; they are expected to keep up with it 
or a younger man will be called to fill their placé; so their 
school-days are never ended until they leave the pulpit. 

Then is it to be wondered at that after eleven months of 
unwearied toil, for others’ good, in the service of the Master, 
they long for four short weeks among the mountains or at 
the seashore, where they may breathe God’s pure air, 50 
gaining new strength and vigor for their labor in the months 
to come ? May WALLACE. 

HACKENSACK, N. J. 


WHY WAS PROHIBITION LOST IN NORTH CAR- 
OLINA ? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Last autumn a petition asking for prohibition, signed by 
two hundred thousand persons, was presented to the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina. In obedience to this request 
prohibitory law was adopted by a vote of 104 to17. Of the 
Democrats, 83 voted for it and 10 against, while 21 Republi- 
cans voted for it and 7 against. 19 Democrats and 30 Repub- 
licans did not vote at all. By influence of the liquor men, 4 
clause was added to the bill requiring its ratification by 4 
majority of the voters at a special ballot to be cast August 
4. In May last the greatest temperance convention ever 
known in North Carolina was held in Raleigh. For the first 
time in the history of that State there was no “color line.” ' 
For the first time, ex-masters and ex-slaves clasped hands as 
citizens, pledging themselves to vote down the grog shops. — 
The Democratic Governor Jarvis came boldly to the front 
and declared himself in favor of prohibition, on the ground 
that he felt sure the people of the State were in earnest to © 
secure the new law. Everything was going prosperously 
when the Republican State Committee, whose chairman is 
Collector of Internal Revenue, issued a circular taking strong , 
grounds against the prohibitory law as ‘‘subversive to the 
liberties of the people.” The statement being industriously 
spread through the State—for the liquor men had to use 
printer’s ink and have unlimited financial resourees—it was 
easy to forecast the action of the seventy thousand colored 
voters who constitute the majority, and to whom the name 
‘Republican ” is synonymous with liberty. Defeat was in- 


~ 
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Two corollaries will be drawn by thoughtful temperance 
people from this new styleof ‘‘ Bull Run.” First: The party 
of great moral ideas is rapidly outliving its usefulness, and 
“Rep.” bids fair te stand for “‘ reprobate.” Second: The 
vote of women is essential to the success of ‘prohibition—and 
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celebrated humorist. 


yo 24, 1881, 


_ THR CHRISTIAN ONT on. 


HUMOROUS RETORTS. 
A retort may be either civil] or. 


uncivil, 


ous or uncourteonus, witty or severe. 
‘The simple meariing of the word is thus given 


by a well-known compiler: 


‘*To return an 


argument, accusation, censure, or incivility ; 
to make a severe reply.” A few examples 
may not be uninteresting to the reader. 

We must not always infer, because a man 


takes to the army as a profession, or 


for pas- 


time, or even under any other circumstances 
adopts a military uniform, that a plucky and 
courageous disposition has prompted him to 
the act; or we might never have heard of 


the following: 


‘* Many days to your Honor, 


and may God bless you, for you once saved 
my life,” said a tattered mendicant to a cap- 


tain under whom he had served. 


smile ; 


Indeed,” 
replied the gallant-looking officer, with a 
‘“‘T have no particular recollection of 


the heroic circumstance. Maybe you mis- 


take me for a doctor?” 
the beggar; ‘‘I served under you 


‘*No,” answered 


at the 


famous battle of Corunna, in 1809; and when I 
saw you run away I thought it was high 
time for me to quit the scene of action, too, 
or otherwise I should certainly have been 


killed.” 


On the other hand, it is doubtful whether it 
is good policy to damp the ardor of a youth- 


ful aspirant to military honors, as 
ease with the present writer, who, 


was the 
having 


joined the 37th Middlesex Rifles some years 
ago, arrived home one evening in high glee, 
and told his father he had just got his arms. 
‘“ Arms, indeed!’’ muttered the old gentleman, 


drily. 


use of your legs.” 


‘‘T am afraid your first thoughts on a 
pattle-field would be how to make the best 


And however patriotic or brave we may 


imagine ourselves to be it is perhaps not 


always advisable to boast of the same, or a 


cutting retort may await us similar to that 
once received by a French officer, who ina 


bombastical manner reproached a Swiss, 


with whom he was quarrelling, with his coun- 


try’s custom of fighting on either 
money ; 


side for 


‘‘ while we Frenchmen,” said he, 


“fight for honor.”—‘‘ Sir,” replied the Swiss, 
“T have no doubt we all fight for what we 


need most.”’ 


It is also as well to assure ourselves that 
we are on the right side ere we venture to 
accuse any one wrongfully. In the ‘‘ good 
old times,” some soldiers robbed a night- 


watchman of his coat, boots, and 


money. 


The next day he repaired to the captain of 
the regiment to complain of his misfortune. 
The captain at. once asked him whether he 
had on at the time the same things he was 


then wearing. 
replied the poor man. 


‘*Yes, sir, the very same,” 
‘*Then, in that case, 


my good fellow,” rejoined the captain, ‘‘I 
can positively assure you that the paltry 
rascals do not belong to my distinguished 
company, otherwise they would have left you 


neither waistcoat, trousers, nor shirt. 
At repartee the Rev. Sydney Smith 
equals, and he must have been a bold 


had few 


individ- « 
ual who attempt to banter words with that 


His humorsome and 


deliberate manner of driving home a retort a 
thick-headed squire once discovered, who, 
being worsted by him in an argument, re- 
venged himself by exclaiming, ‘‘ By Jove, if 
Thad a son who was an idiot, I’d make him a 


parson.” 


‘‘ Very probably,” replied Sydney ; 


“but I see your father was of a different 


mind. ” 


Evidently, we cannot be too onations when 
we “argue the point” with others, or too 
careful in the choice of an expression, especi- 
ally with those who are reputedly known to 


be both sharp and clever. 


Sometimes the 


“tables are turned” when we least expect it. 
A severe home-thrust was once given to a 
young country clergyman, who happened at 
the time to be walking home from church 


With one of his elder parishioners. 


It was a 


very icy day, when the latter suddenly slip- 
ped and fell at full length on his back. The 
Minister, at a glance feeling assured he was 


not much hurt, said to him, 


** Ah, my good 


sir, pray give me your hand; sinners stand 


= elippery places.” 


looked up‘ and immediately answered : 


I perceive: you certainly keep your 
remarkably well.” 
A native of the Emerald Isle is 


The old gentleman 


So 
footing 


credited 


With the well-known remark, “that he never 
opened his mouth but he put his foot in it.” 


© subjoined example may be a 
point. 


case in 


An Irish member of parliament, 


boasting of his attachment to the jury system, 


® room full of company of whom 


the distinguished barrister and celebrated 
°rator, was one, said: ‘‘ With trial by jury I 
have lived, and by the blessing of God, with 
by jury I will die!”—‘‘ Why, then,” said 

» mock gmazement, you've en- 


Curran, 


on 
at 


ly retorted 


Wi 


tirely made up your mind to be hanged, 

Dick !” 

_ Weshall also find that natural history plays 
a frequent part in the charaeter of a retort; 

the following being of daily occurrence: “‘ As 
rough as a bear,” ‘‘sharp as a ferret,” ‘‘sly 


as a fox,” “‘ nervous as a kitten,” ‘‘ bold as a} 


lion,” ‘‘ playful as a lamb,” “‘timid as a 
mouse,” ‘‘ obstinate as a mule,” ‘‘ hungry as 
a wolf.” In our earHer days we may gain 
the distinction of being ‘‘a young monkey,” 
and in our later years of being ‘‘ pig-headed.” 
One’s temper, however, is not very consider- 
ably ruffled by these mild allusions to the an- 


imal kingdom; a smile or a serious look at/|A 


the time being sufficient retaliation. 
A witty nobleman once asked a clerical 
gentleman at the bottom of the table why the 


goose, when there was one, was always placed | Dress 


next to the parson. ‘‘ Really, my lord,” said 
the clergyman, ‘‘ your question is somewhat 


difficult to answer, and so remarkably odd He 


that I vow I shall never see a goose again 
without being reminded of your lordship.” 

It is related of Lord Falkland that in 1658, 
under the Commonwealth, his admission to 
the House of Commons was very much op- 
posed by several members, he being barely of 
legal age. Some urged that he had not yet 
sown his wild oats. ‘‘ Perhaps‘not,” he quick- 
; “but no doubt a good opportu- 
nity will be offered me to sow them in this 
House, where evidently there are plenty of 
geese to pick them up.” The petulance of 
youth was here most forcibly exhibited. 

There is aclass of peculiar people we some- 
times observe at places of public resort, who 
endeavor by various means to make them- 
selves remarkably conspicuous, it may be in 
dress, conversation, or general behavior. At 
a cattle-show held in one of our country-towns, 
a country bumpkin, who for some time had 
been disturbing the company with his loud 
remarks, at last broke forth: ‘‘ Prize-cattle, 
indeed! Call these ’ere prize-cattle? Why, 
they ain’t nothing to what our folks raised. 
You mayn’t think it, but my father raised the 
biggest calf of any man round our parts.”— 
‘*Oh,” exclaimed a by-stander, ‘‘ we have no 
doubt of that.” 

Then, again, to be considered a donkey is 
not altogether conducive to one’s satisfaction 
or dignity; few, if any of us caring to be 
classed with that much abused and vilified 
animal. On one occasion no small amount 
of merriment followed a retort made by an 
indignant gentleman during a sale of pictures 
at a London auction-room. He and another 
disputed the possession of a capital picture 
by a celebrated English painter, which faith- 
fully represented an ass. Each seemed deter- 
mined to outbid the other. Finally, one 
said: ‘‘My dear sir, it is of no use, I shall 
not give in. The painting once belonged to 
my grandfather and I intend to have it.” 
‘¢Oh, in that case,” said his opponent, ‘‘I 
will give it up. I think you are fully entitled 
to it, if itis one of your family portraits.”— 
{Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ihe Home. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CO-OPERATION. 
SUPPLIES AND COOKING. 
By Sopuy WINTHROP. 


HE laundry project worked so well that before 

long we began to speak of a codperative kitchen. 
It was a thing we had often thought of, but relapsed 
into hopelessness as people do. There were some 
things about it, as it had been presented to us in 
magazine articles and social science discussions, that 
seemed impracticable and visionary. Moreover, we 
are all domestic sort of people on our avenue. We 
didn’t want to live in a garavansary even with our 
best friends. Mrs. A. didn’t wish to give up her 


dainty little dinners, with her own lovely china and 


glass, and I was not willing to forego my cheery, cosy 
breakfast chats with my husband and cousin Me- 
hitable. 

Still there were some other things to be thought of. 
Mrs. A.’s cook, for instance, was a splendid bread- 
maker. All the rest of us were afflicted with poor 
bread-makers Why should Mrs. A. have the monop- 
oly of all the good bread? And there was Margaret 
McGarretty, a famous cook, tidy, economical, every 
way desirable, but with nothing to cook, poor thing, 
for herself and her three little hungry children, and 
depending on us for her daily food, while we were— 
all of us—enduring second-rate cooking in our own 
houses and paying a high price for it. 

Finally, we decided on codperative cooking for our 
four families, and if you want to know how good it is 
you must come and dine with one of us some day. 

We are people of similar tastes and similar resources 
—these four families—otherwise we should have had 
no success. We met together one evening and decided 
on a general bill of fare ; that-is, beef so many times a 
week, poultry so many times, and such and such vege- 
tables, desserts, etc., admissible or totally rejected. 
We appointed two—a lady and a gentleman—to make 
purchases, and Mrs. B. had a large unfurnished room 
which she offered as a store-room. She also agreed to 
deal out our stores to Margaret McGarretty at certain 
intervals, keeping an account of things so dealt out. 
The ladies take turns in making out special bills of 
fare, each serving two weeks atatime. All dine at 
the same hour—six o’clock—the only prdéper hour, by 
the way, for adults to dine. The dinners are sent to 
our houses in those pagoda-like structures known to 
all who have had dinners sent from city restaurants. 
As none of porcelain could be found in Learnedville 
the tinsmith distinguished himself by making some 
much better ones from our descriptions. Margaret 
lives so near that our soup usually reaches us steam- 
ing, and the other things are easily kept hot till we 
are ready for them. 

Some of our families pick up our own lunches from 
the tragments left of the dinner, and Mrs. B. prefers 
to prepare the breakfast for herself and her husband. 
Tea and coffee we find it best to have made in our own 
houses, though we buy, of course, from our codépera- 
tive store. Most of us still require service in our own 
houses. The rooms must be swept, the tables set and 
cleared away, the dishes washed. But we require, it 
will easily be seen, much less expensive service than 
before, and the saving of our own time and strength 
and anxiety, the absence of friction in the kitchen, are 
weighty considerations. 

And now afew words with our objectors. We do 
not perceive, dear critics, that we are losing ground in 
those domestic virtues which are thought to be, and 
are, woman’s chief duty and her chief glory, as, in- 
deed, I am inclined to think they,are man’s. It some- 
times becomes a man’s duty to broil a beefsteak, and 
if he is much of a man he can do it and do it well. It 
oftener becomes a woman’s duty to broil a beefsteak, 
and if she is much of a woman she will do it—and do it 
well—without grumbling. But that does not prove 
that it is her duty to do it every day or todo it two 
days of every week while the one she is paying for 
doing it is doing something else. Cousin Mehitable 
can flavor a soup just as delicately and is just as will- 
ing to do it for asick neighbor as she was when she 
did it for me while the cook was washing, and Mrs. 
A. has not lost her wonderful knack at whips because 
she has agood dinner every Monday instead of warmed- 
up baked beans. 

No women in the world are so cried up as patterns 
of the domestic virtues as the women of Germany. 
Yet who ever heard of a German family of good cir- 
cumstances having the work of the laundry done in 
the kitchen, and once a week at that? Or what Ger- 
man household makes its own bread? And those who 
have lived in Germany know how frequent is the cus- 
tom of having the principal meals sent from a restaur- 
ant or hotel, not only among travelers but among the 
Germans themselves. It is decause they understand 
these matters, because they are domestic, that they 


from those indorsed by their fathers. 


have reduced living to such a simple and comfortable 
system. | 

No women in the world are, as a rule, so ignorant 
of household duties as American women. And it is 
because of their ignorance that they do things in the 
hardest possible way, and make it, as the old woman 
said, ‘‘such a chore to live.” Because we are ignorant 
we accept poor service at high wages and encourage a 
race of inefficient servants. Because we are ignorant 
we allow such complications of various kinds of work, 
and waste not only material but our own theught and 
activity and executive ability. 

Nor do I believe that by this system we are taking 
the bread out of the mouths of the servant women, 
and forcing them into factories or other business un- 
suited for them. That would be a strong objection if 
it were an appreciable one. But there will always be 
so many families who, for one reason or another, will 
keep to the old methods that there ‘is no danger of 
such a result. 

For we do not hold on Codéperation Avenue that 
this system is suited to all sorts and conditions of men. 
To us, and persons like us, of whom in most of our 
older towus there are many, it is admirably suited. 

If there are many children in a family the codpeta- 
tive kitchen does not work so well. In such a case so 
much service is necessarily required in the house, and 
for the children, that the extra labor and expense of 
cooking in the house is less than that of outside supply. 
And frequent illnesses and changes in hours of meals 
require more freedom than this system gives. 

We do not think it well suited, either, to families 
where there are daughters old enough to be trained in 
household work. Every girl ought to be educated in 
all the duties of the kitchen, and no cooking school is 
so good as a good mother’s kitchen for such training. 
But for people like those on our avenue—for old Mrs. 
B. and the three Misses C., and for cousin Mehitable 
and me—we are convinced this way of living is an ex- 
cellent way. 

We consider that our time can be better spent in so- 
cial and charitable duties, study and reading, than in 
cooking, #f/—and this ‘‘if” cannot be made too strong 
—if our households do not suffer from our thus using 
our time. A woman’s first duty is to ‘‘make home 
happy.” It is one of the soundest of the trite old doc- 
trines. Under this system our homes are made hap- 
pier. Therefore we have adopted it. 

The pecuniary benefits of codperation come chiefly 
from wholesale purchases. There is comparatively 
slight saving of money in the kitchen or the laundry. 
But the advantage of buying in large quantities is too 
well known to require comment. We find that we 
save an astonishing amount in this way, and we are 
always sure of the best materials. 

There is no reason why the system should not be ap- 
plied to store-room and laundry, even if the kitchen is 
out of the question. Neither would it be impossible 
to make temporary trial of the kitchen during tie 
summer heats, perhaps, and thus gain for weary house- 
keepers a welcome rest. 


LIVE AND LEARN. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BErou_Er. 


A_ 8 learning advances, and becomes more common, 
knowledge of every description flows with 
greater freedom, and opportunities are opened to all 
classes for a greatly extended intellectual improvement 
and closer critical investigation of every variety of 
topics. 

So, while new theories are being constantly promul- 
gated, intricate problems disentangled, dark places 
flooded with light, and faith in the old-familiar land- 
marks grows faint under the bewildering discussions 
which lead toward marked changes, should not the 
ancient adage have another rendering, and ‘live and 
un-learn” be henceforth accepted asthe ‘‘ new revis- 
ion”? 

Great minds are constantly stumbling in the most 
unexpected manner over strange discoveries. All pro- 
fessions, by careful research and close study, strike 
some new vein, leading to results entirely different 


of medical lore, legal interpretations, or theological 
doctrines, supposed to have been long established on a 
basis past controversy or dispute, the eager student, 
by close observation and severe study, discovers, or 
thinks he does, an error, a flaw. This once suspe ted 
will be followed up relentlessly until the old beliefs 
are exploded, and others—fresher and, perhaps, more 
reliable—are substituted. These new lights are placed as 
beacon-fires to guide the rising generation at least until 
another reformer, a newer aad stronger light, steps 
from the ranks unsatisfied, and, searching for a better 
way, discovers a weak spot also in the guiding creed 
after long and sometimes hot discussion, which in its 
turn melts away and vanishes f:om sight, even though 
stillto memory dear, and in its place still more ad- 
vanced doctrinés take the lead, 


In old theories 


Now let not our readers be misled, and look for a. 
learned discussion on higher topics than we are accus. 
tomed to treat them to. In this parade of wordé into 
which we have been unconsciously led, it will be found 
that the mountain presents, as usual, the smallest king 
of a mouse. ; 

Nevertheless, if mighty men of intellectual valor in 
time discover that, after all their labor, their inter. 
pretations are something of a failure, explorers of a 
humbler order need not be surprised to find that prog. 
ress in every department of life tends toward change, 
and usually to better ways of thinking and doing 
than those they first adopted as most satisfactory; and 
if this progress often leads us to discard our own 
teaching and develop a better way, it should be a 
source of genuine pleasure and thankfulness. 

It may seem a steep descent in the estimation of 
many to pass from scientific or learned research to the 
simple economies of practical life, which are in the 
hands of the mistress of a household. But while we 
believe woman is capable of entering any profession, 
after proper preparation, and can fill it creditably, we 
must still feel that the crowning glory of a weman’s 
life is care for her children, and to stand in all honor 
and dignity the supreme mistress of her own house.’ 
hold. If, aside from that, she is capable of filling 
other places of trust, without failing in any respect in 
the duties that belong to home rule, she is perfectly 
justified in accepting them. But the home scepter 
should never pass from her hands, or be delegated to 
another, till death removes it. If through the influence 
of others, or her own folly and love of ease, she yields 
this, her light has gone out, her glory departed. 

We fully believe in the wife’s earnest endeavor, as 
far as God has seen fit to endow her, to keep so close 
with her husband in study and intellectual culture as 
to be a congenial helpmeet to him there as well as in 
all home affairs. Unfortunately, the All-wise Father 
has not touched the lips of all women with that fire 
which gives the powér to be constantly entertaining 
or pleasant conversationists, or the faculty to reveal 
how much lies hidden beneath that painful timidity 
that makes them dumb. Such, if loving and full of 
tenderness, carry in their hearts a perpetual ache 
that none but God ever understands—for they know 
how sadly this great defect causes them to be misun- 
derstood and poorly appreciated. 

But there is seldom a sorrow that is not softened by 
some compensation. Such wives, if possessed of clear 
and sound executive abilities, and the power to loek 
more to the comforts of home, can make themselves 
invaluable. While the husband pursues his scientific 
or professional labors, the wife has also a broad field 
for study in her attempts to substitute for the old 
tread-mill routine of household labor a wiser and 
better mode, which will simplify labor and make the 
lives of her employees less of a drudgery, and leave 
time for their mental improvement. If, by her wise 
government and helpful explanations, more and far 
better work is accomplished, she cannot feel that she 
has lived in vain. ; | 

This is just what every honest-hearted, intelligent 
housekeeper should strive for daily ; to free her mind 
without hesitation froma bigoted faith in old ways 
when newer ones can be proved better. Let her by 
careful experiments search for that which her reason 
shows may lighten labor, without diminishing com- 
fort, even lf by so doing she must discard some ef her » 
own most cherished theories. 

Who can say that such investigations and experi- 
ments, well tried by a woman’s practical hand, though 
in what is commonly thought to be a humbler sphere, 
may not prove as substantially beneficial, in the prog- 
ress of time, as those experiments and researches 
which are rated as infinitely higher in value ? 


BABY’S SECOND SUMMER. 
By M. C. Gannett. 


HE baby’s second summer is an anxious time for 

all young mothers, especially if his home is in | 

the city and he cannot be taken to the mountains or 

the seashore. But extreme care and watchfulness can, 

in a great measure, take the place of a ‘‘change of 

air,” and by giving their time and thought to the study 

of health and comfort I believe mothers can prevent 

a large part of the sickness among babies in our large 
cities during the summer. , 

One of th: most important considerations is the 
baby’s clothing. It must be adapted to the weather; 
making a change every day, if the weather changes 45 
often. Few people know how to dress comfortably in 
hot weather. Several years’ ago the idea generally 
prevailed that everybody must wear flannel, not only 
in winter but all the year round ; and babies especially 
must be cased in wool from the nape of the neck to 
the tip of the toe. But I think this has been proven 8 — 
mistake. Children often cry and fret from being t00 
warmly dressed. The mother doesn’t know what is 


the matter, but thinks the baby must be sick, so gives 
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him medicine or overfeeds him to stop his fretting, 
and he soon becomes a sick child. A flannel band 
across the bowels, as this is the part most likely to be 
affected during teething, is all the flannel that is nec- 
_essary in the hottest weather. Over this a loose cot- 
ton slip is all the baby needs to make him comfortable. 
Of course, a gauze shirt, a thin flannel petticoat, and 
little woolen socks must always be in readiness for 
sudden changes in the weather. This is where the 
mother’s watchfulness is needed. When nap time 
comes give the baby a cold bath, with a sponge or in 
the tub. The latter is best, I think, having the water 
tepid at first and cooling it gradually. After the bath, 
pin his flannel band loosely around him, and put his 
crib wherever there is a breeze to blow over him. 
This sounds very imprudent, but he will not get cold 
if the temperature of his body has been reduced by the 
cool bath. Putting him in a draught when*he is very 
warm and perspiring freely is a different matter, as in 
this case the perspiration is suddenly checked, and a 
chill is a frequent result. 

Of equal importance with the clothing is the food; 
the quality, quantity, and times of feeding. If the 
mother is nursing her baby, and her own system is in 


a healthy condition, baby is fortunate. But among. 


American women nursing mothers are the exception 
rather than the rule, and nine babies out of ten are 
brought up by hand after they are a few weeks old. 
Young mothers are very apt to feed their babies too 
often. Crying is generally supposed to be a sign of 
hunger, but babies cry much oftener from being over- 
fed. A baby from six to twelve months old does not 
need more than five meals a day, unless he is delicate, 
and eats very little at a time. A half pint of good 
milk is a hearty meal for a baby of this age. After he 
is a year old, four meals a day are sufficient. Much 
sickness is caused by keeping the stomach too con- 
stantly at work. The baby should be accustomed as 
early as possible to give his stomach rest at night. 
My own children have never been fed in the night 
_ after they were four months old. Some mothers begin 
even earlier, and the unbroken rest from seven at 
night till five or six inthe morning is of the greatest 
value to both mothers and children. | 

Children need very little variety in their food before 
they are two years old. Milk is unquestionably the 

best food for them, and especially during the second 
summer should they be restricted to milk alone. Many 
mothers have a foolish habit of putting babies at the 
table, and giving them a taste of everything which 
they happen to want. Ionce heard a mother say, with 
great pride, that her year-old baby could sit at the 
table and eat buckwheat cakes and hot biscuit as well 
as anybody. That mother is childless now. When 
the second summer came, and the hard teeth were try- 
ing to force their way through, the little overstrained 
stomach gave way, and the mother, in her ignorance, 
has never known that she was probably responsible 
for the loss of that precious life. Ob, mothers need to 
know so much, when such priceless treasures are in- 
trusted to their keeping. 

Circumstances must determine whether the baby 
shall be fed upon fresh cow’s milk or the condensed 
milk. Experience with three children has prejudiced 
me in favor of the latter, which insures the same diet 
wherever the child may be, while, in the case of the 
fresh milk, every change of place necessitates a 
change of cows. But of course every mother must 
decide these matters for herself, getting all possible 
help from the experience of others. No two babies 
can be brought up in exactly the same way, as no two 
have the same constitution or disposition. But there 
are certain general rules which may be called the axioms 
of child-rearing; viz., Regulate the clothing with the 
Weather. Bathe daily, and keep in the air as much as 
possible. Feed at regular intervals, but not too often, 
and let as much time as possible be spent in sleep. 

In the matter of bathing, our home conveniences 
far exceed those of the country farm-house or the sea- 
shore hotel, and will help to keep baby well in the 


city in spite of the hot weather. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


. (The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 
—Will you please tell me in this column what may be safely used to 
Clean white kid gloves. I hope this may not be too trifling for your 
consideration, but have taken advantage of your kind invitation to 
ask. Yours sincerely, A SUBSORIBER.- 
It is not too trifling, but it is a difficult question to answer. 
As in everything else, the practiced professional expert can 
do the work better than it can be done at home; and a 
Method which succeeds with one person will fail with another. 
Also some kinds of kid clean easier than others, and what 
&swers in one case does no good in another. One way 
_Fecommended is to stretch the glove on the hand, and to rub 
it carefully and thoroughly with the soft side of a crust of 
bread. Some use naphtha or benzine, washing the gloves in 
the fluid while they are stretched on the hand, and leaving 
|. em on the hand till they are nearly dry—which will be in a 


short time, owing to the rapid evaporation of the fluid. This 
is not altogether safe, beeause a light brought near might cause 
serious disaster. Another way is to stretch the glove—as in 
every case—on the hand or a stick, and carefully rub it with 
a moist, clean flannel on which is sprinkled some nice 
powdered soap. When clean rub with adry flannel. There 
may be other and better methods suggested, but it is now so 
easy to carry or send by mail the soiled gloves tou some good 
cleaner’s, and the expense is so small, that it is hardly worth 
while in ordinary cases to attempt the cleaning at home. 


—Can you tell me through “ Hints,” etc., what the ** Old Wash- 
ingtonian Pledge” is? Wasit any more or less binding than the 
pledges of to-day? I wonld like to know the pledge, word for word. 
If you can tell it me you will oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

The .pledge used by the Washington Temperance Society 
was written by William R. Mitchell, in April, 1840, and read 


thus: 
PLEDGE. 


We, whose names are annexed, desirous of forming a society for 
our mutual benefit, and to guard against a pernicious practice, which 
is injurious to our health, standing and families, do pledge ourselves 
as gentlemen that we will not drink any spirituous or malt liquors, 
wine or cider. 

There is nothing in it more or less binding than in similar 
pledges to-day. The most remarkable thing about it is, that 
in a time when it was an almost universal custom to use spir- 
ituous and malt liquors as a beverage, six inebriates, who had 
formed themselves into a club for social tippling, through 
the influence of a temperance lecturer to whose lecture the 
club had sent a committee, organized themselves into a tem- 
perance society under the name of the Washington Temper- 
ance Society, accomplishing a grand amount of good. 


—Will you please inform me whether, in passing a cup of tea 
at the table, the waitress or the person for whom it is intended 
should take it from the salver? and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

If the meal is a formal one, the servants highly trained 
and sufficient in number to manage everything smoothly, 
all handling of eups, plates, etc., should be done by the ser- 
vant, gloved, or with a napkin wrapped about the thumb and 
forefinger. Unless the meal is so conducted it is quite as 
well to train the servant to pass the cup and saucer on the 
salver for the guest to take it off. The simple question is 
what will make the least friction. ; 


It is very pleasant to have the whole Atlantic Ocean to bathe 
in, but it is not absolutely necessary to cleanliness to have 
more than a basin of water in yourroom. Putasmall hand- 
ful of salt in it, protect the floor by a large tin pan in which 
you may stand, or a good-sized piece of oil-cloth, and bathe 
the body with a sponge, letting the water trickle down the 
spine, and you may get not only the cleansing effect of the 
bath but somewhat of the stimulating advantage. After 
rubbing yourself well, sit and rest a short time before thor- 
oughly dressing and you may begin the day refreshed and 
invigorated. 


Small boys like to follow the fashions of elder ones, even 
though they be the workmen who sweep the streets, and little 
fellows will buckle a belt tightly around their body, as they 
see these men do, fancying it helps them to run and to litt 
better. It is a great mistake, and sometimes produces seri- 
ous results. To compress any part of the body unnaturally 
is sure to work some mischief, and hernia is not unlikely to 
follow the tightening of a belt which compresses the 
abdomen. 


Our Eolks. 


A FORGOTTEN PRINCESS. 
By Exior McCormiox. 


NY one who has ever seen a copy of Van Dyck’s 
famous picture of the family of King Charles I. 
will remember the three little girls who present such 
stiff, old-fashioned figures, in their long, straight frocks 
and closely-fitting caps. I believe it is not considered 
a very truthful picture, for it makes the two elder girls 
two or three years older than they really were, while the 
youngest one, who had been dead a year when it was 
painted, isrepresented as holding in her arms the baby 
brother whom she had never seen. Still it gives us an 
idea of what they were like, and does something to pre- 
serve the memory of the little Elizabeth who was the 
second of the three, and whom I have called a Forgotten 
Princess. Miss Strickland, it is‘true, has written about 
her, but not many people read Miss Strickland these 
days, and to all intent the little girl has long since 
passed out of mind. Those boys and girls who read a 
letter from the Isle of Wight, in The Christian Union 
a few weeks since, will remember that some allusion 
was made to her then in connection with the account of 
Carisbrooke Castle. I want now to tell more fully than 
I was able to do at that time the story of her short and 
sad life. | 
I call it a short life, for it lasted only about fifteen 
years; and a sad one, for more than half of it was spent 
in imprisonment. The poor little girl was bérn into 
troublous times. Charles the First was a good father 
but a bad king. He would play most affectionately 
with his children in the gardens at Hampton Court, 
while at the same time he was breaking all his promises 
to the English people. The people were ready to for- 
give him a good deal for his warm heart, his fatherly 
affection and his kingly presence. But when they 
found they could not trust his word, and that he was 
conspiring to take away their liberties, they had to 


protect themselves by dethroning him. When the 
guilty suffer in this world it generally follows that the 
innocent suffer with them; and so it happened that 
the little Princess Elizabeth, when her father ran away 
from London pursued by the Parliamentary Army, be- 


came a prisoner in the hands of the State. She was. 


only seven years old at the time; her mother and elder 
sister had already fled to Holland; and except for her 
baby brother, whom the mother had left behind, she 
was quite alone. 

I dare say the Parliament was puzzled to know what to 
do with thetwo babies whichit found on itshands. The. 
kindest and wisest thing, it seems to me, would have 
been to let them go to their mother in Holland; but 
Queen Henrietta Maria was a Catholic, while Parlia- 
ment was Protestant to a man; and I presume it 


| thought by keeping hold of the little princess and 


her brother it might preserve these two from popery. 
So it was arranged that they should stay for the pres- 
ent in St. James’s Palace, where their father had left 
them, and be instructed as became their station under 
the direction of the government. | 

At first perhaps the princess did not understand 
what this new guardianship meant; but it could not 
have been long before she learned how different it was 
from the tender and indulgent care she had always en- 
joyed at home. The State, though it did not ill-treat 
her, took all the sunshine out of her young life and 
filled it with constant anxiety and alarm. She never 
knew one day where she might be the next, or to whose 
care she might be assigned. Around her were placed 
a number of the Puritan preachers. The ‘‘ reverend, 
reiigious and learned Mr. Torshall,” as he is described 
in the chronicles of the time, was appointed household 


chaplain, and the ‘‘reverend, truly pious and ortho-— 


doxly learned Mr. Stephen Marshall, Mr. Jeremiah 
Whitaker, Mr. Carryll, Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick, and 
Mr. William Sparstone were assigned to preach con- 
stantly,” instead of her own ministers of the Church of 
England, under whom she had been brought up and 
who were now ‘‘cashiered and displaced.” I dare say 
they were very excellent men, though their names do 
sound forbidding, but they took the piace of her friends 
and she could not be expected to like them. Whether 
she liked them or not, however, the poor child, not yet 
nine years old, was obliged to listen to two sermons 
from one or another of them every Sunday, besides 
prayers every night and morning. They were long 
sermons, too, such as only the old Presbyterians 
knew how to preach, and prayers, we may be sure, 
that did not intercede very heartily on behalf of the 
king. 

It would not have been strange if the dry sermons 
and long prayers of the good divines had given her a 
distaste for religion; but happily she was, herself, 
‘* truly pious,” and in her loneliness found her greatest 
comfort in the study of her Bible. Most little girls 
would be content to read it in their own tongue; but 
Elizabeth took pains to learn Hebrew, Latin and Greek, 
so that She might study the Scriptures in the original 
and compare one version with another. This was so 
remarkable—as indeed it would be now—that one of 
the learned men of the time, Mr. William Greenhall, 
dedicated to her, after this quaint fashion, his exposi- 
tion of the first five chapters of the Book of Ezekiel: 

‘‘ Your desire to know the original tongues that you may understand 


the Scriptures better; your resolution to write them out with your 
own princely hand, in the hope to come to the perfect knowledge of 


them, breeds in us hopes that you will exceed all your sex, and be — 


without equal in Europe.” 

In the hard school of captivity the little maiden 
grew rapidly old and wise; and when Parliament or- 
dered the removal of her faithful servants she ad- 
dressed them this old-fashioned, yet childish note, 
handing it to Earl Pembroke with her own baby hands: 

My Lords: I account myself very miserable that I must have my 
servants taken from me and strangers put tome. Yon promised me 
that you would have a care of me and I hope you will show it in pre- 
venting so great a grief as this would be to me. I pray my lords con- 


sider of it and give me cause to thank you and to rest. 
Your loving friend, ELIZABETH. 


To the Right Honorable, the Lords and Peers in Parliament, 


Mr. Millais’s beautiful picture, which is now being en- 
graved and will shortly be brought out in this country, 
represents the writing of this letter. One can fancy 
that the sad-faced little girl, whose eyes are so mournfully 
upturned and whose hand hangs so listlessly by her 
side, has just been writing the touching words: ‘‘I ac- 
count myself very miserable.” 

It was five years after her father left her before she 
saw him again. Meanwhile, she had come to hea girl 


of twelve, and he, too, was a prisoner in the hands of . 
‘the Parliamentary party. They met by permission of 


Parliament in the presence of Cromwell, who after- 
wards told Sir John Berkley that he had seen “the 


‘most moving sight, the meeting between the king and 


his children; that-he had wept plentifully at the sight: 
thereof and shed abundance of tears at the recollection 


of it.” One cannot but think it strange that he was so 


deeply moved and yet did not give the little ones their 


freedom. During the few months that followed, from. 
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July to October, 1647—while Charles was at Hampton 
Court—the father and children saw one another with 
some frequency, always, I imagine, to Elizabeth’s de- 
light. Unfortunately, however, the king feeling con- 
strained at Hampton left it by night, to find a still 
drearier refuge at Carisbrooke, and afterwards in Hurst 
Castle, to which the children were not allowed to be 
taken. Their next interview with him was not until 
more than a year afterward—when he had been con- 
demned to death. The story of the sad meeting, which 
occurred on the day before that appointed for his exe- 
cution, is thus artlessly told by Elizabeth herself: 

‘‘ He told me,” she says, ‘‘that he was glad I had 
come; for though he had not time to say much, yet 
somewhat he wished to say to me which he could not 
to another, and he feared the cruelty was too great to 
permit his writing. ‘But, sweetheart,’ he added, 
‘thou wilt forget what I tell thee.’ Then, shedding 
abundance of tears, I told him I would write down all 
he said tv me. He wished me, he said, not to grieve 
and torment myself for him, for it was a glorious death 
that he should die; it being for the laws and religion 
of the land. He told me what books to read against 
popery. He said that he had forgiven all his enemies, 
and he hoped God would forgive them also; and he 
commanded us, and all the rest of my brothers and sis- 
ters, to forgive them also. Above all, he bade me tell 
my mother that his thoughts had never strayed from 
her and that his love for her would be the same to the 
last. Withal he commanded me and my brother to 
love her and be obedient to her. He desired me not to 
grieve for him for he should die a martyr, and that he 
doubted not but God would restore the throne to his 
son, and that we should be all happier than we could 
possibly have been if he had lived. Then taking my 
brother Gloucester on his knee he said, ‘Sweetheart, 
now will they cut off thy father’s head.’ Upon whieh 
the child looked very steadfastly upon him. ‘Heed, 
my child, what I say; they will cut off my head, and 
perhaps make thee aking. But mark what I say; you 
must not be a king as long as your brothers Charles 
and James live. Therefore, I charge you, do not be 
made a king by them.’ At which the child, sighing 
deeply, replied, ‘I will be torn in pieces first.’ And 
these words, coming so unexpectedly from so young a 
child, rejoiced my father exceedingly. And his Maj- 
esty spoke to him of the welfare of his soul and to keep 
his religion, commending him to God and he would 
provide for him. All which the young child earnestly 
promised. His Majesty also bid me send his blessing 

o the rest of my brothers and sisters, with commenda- 
ons to all his friends.” 

Finally the father enjoined again upon his little girl 

hat she should forgive his enemies but not trust them, 

since they had been false to him and, he feared, te their 
own souls. Then when they were about to part, he 
gave her, with his blessing, his little pocket Bible, tell- 
ing her that it had been ‘‘ his constant companion and 
greatest comfort through all his sorrows, and he hoped 
it would be hers.” 

It is not strange that with her father’s death the Jight 
went out of the little princess’s life. Up to that time, 
perhaps, she had looked forward to their escape from 
England tothe country where her mother had taken 
refuge, and where they might live over the old happy 
life untroubled by the cares of a kingdom. Now there 
was nothing left to look forward to. The grief of the 
parting threw her into a sickness from which it seemed 
hardly likely that she could recover. An effort was 
made to induce Parliament to give her and her little 
brother their liberty, and the princess herself peti- 
tioned that she ‘‘might go abroad to her sister, the 
Princess Royal, in Holland.” Parliament, however, 
after grave consideration voted, by a majority of one, 
that ‘‘the Princess Elizabeth should not have liberty 
to go beyond seas.” Some months later, on the land- 
ing of Charles II. in Scotland, this vote was recon- 
sidered, though they would not yet consent to restore 
the poor child to her mother and sister. It shows how 
lacking they were in fine and tender feelings that they 
selected for her retreat Carisbrooke Castle—the place 
which had been the scene of her father’s late imprison- 
ment, and where every foot of ground most have some 
painful association. | 

If they had wanted to put an end to the princess’s 
life they could not have adopted a surer means. In her 
delicate condition and by the slow means of conveyance, 
the journey, which may now be taken in a few hours, 
could not be accomplished in less than seven days. If 
those had beenwith her who were able to care for her it 
would have been less hard, but only two ignorant women 
were allowed her, and during all the journey she had no 
suitable attention. I can imagine, as she drew near its 
eud and caught her first glimpse of the great castle, 
with its frowning gate, that even the desire to live left 
her. As she passed under the grim portcullis she 
must have thought how her father had gone out from 
there only a few months before to the captivity that 
ended in his death, and wondered how soon she would 
be borne out herself, The room to which they took 


her, though it was:spacious and airy, looked out only 
on the courtyard of the castle. There is no more 
beautiful prospect in England than that which may be 
seen from the castle walls; but the little princess’s 
window gave her no glimpse of it. I fancy, though, 
that it made little difference to her now. The day 
after her arrival she complained of headache and 
fever, and on the day following she was much worse. 


Such doctors as could be had were called in, but the 


disease had made too rapid a progress and they could 
do nothing. Parliament was then informed of her 
condition and her wish was again mentioned that she 
might be taken to her sister in Holland. This time 
they listened to the prayer, and tried to make tardy 
amends for their eight years’ persecution of an innocent 
child by granting it. 

But it came too late. The frail body had been over- 
taxed, the sensitive spirit broken. One Sunday morn- 
ing, a month after she had been brought to Caris- 
brooke, her attendants entering the room found her 
lying on the broad window-sill, her head resting on her 
father’s Bible which was open at the passage: ‘‘Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” She had died in the night, as she 
had lived, forgotten and alone, 

** Her pale cheek resting on the holy Book 
Which told her God was near though all forsook.” 


Good Thomas Fuller, who was chaplain to Charles L., 


and wrote a quaint old book called ‘‘A History of the 


Worthies of England,” speaks very beautifully of the 
little girl’s holy life. ‘‘The hawks of Norway, where 
a winter’s day is hardly an hour of clear light,” he 
says, ‘‘are the swiftest of wing of any fowl under the 
firmament, nature teaching them to bestir themselves, 
to lengthen the shortness of the time with their swift- 
ness. Such the active piety of this lady, improving 
the little life allotted her in running the way of God’s 
Commandments.” : 
Even a Christian burial was denied the child. Her 
remains were hurried away at night, and within a cent- 
ury after her death no one could tell where she had 


| been interred. In 1793, however, while the sexton of 


St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, was digging a grave in 
the chancel.of the church, he struck with his spade 
what proved to be a lead coffin. On bringing it to 
the light it was found to bear this inscription : 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late King Charles. 
Dec’d Sept. 8, MDCL. 

This identified it beyond doubt as containing the for- 
gotten remains of the little princess, even if it had not 
been opened and her remains recognized. The coffin 
was re-interred and a brass plate sunk in the pavement 
of the chancel, from which I copied, myself, the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Underneath 
in a lead coffin rest y¢ remains 
of Elizabeth 2d Daughter 
of King Charles Ist. 
Obiit Sept. 8, 1650. 
14, 

In 1856, two hundred years after her death, Queen 
Victoria did all that was possible to repair the cruel 
wrong done to her in life by erecting to her memory 
in the same church where she lies buried a beautiful 
monument. It represents her as she was found on the 
morning Of her death, her head resting on her open 
Bible, and her countenance, copied from a picture in 
the Queen’s possession, wearing an expression of se- 
renity and peace. The inscription is-as follows: 

To the memory of 
The Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King Charles I., - 
who died at Carisbrooke Castle, on Sunday, September 8, 1650, 
and is interred beneath the chancel of this church, 
This monument is erected 
as a token of respect for her virtues and of sympathy for her 
misfortunes, 
By Victoria R., 1856.- 

When I went out of Carisbrooke Castle a few weeks 
ago, having spent an hour in the picturesque old ruin 
and lingered with especial interest in the room where 
Elizabeth died, I made my way, as directly as the 
crooked streets of Newport would allow, to St. Thom- 
as’s Church. The church was closed; but after sonie 
search I found the pew-opener, who unlocked the door 
and let mein. It was from her that I learned some- 
thing of the story which I have here put down; and 
in the course of the story it came out that she was her- 
self a sort of link between the little princess and the 
present generation. 

** Was there any doubt,” I asked her, ‘‘of the remains 
being those of the princess?” 

The woman shook her head decidedly. 

**No, sir,” she'said, a bit of doubt. How dol 
know? Why, sir, my husband’s father’s father was 
sexton here at the time—as my husband is now—and 
it was he as found the coffin. And my husband's 
father—he was a small boy, and standing ly, as boys 
will, you know—he saw it too. No, sir; there’s not a 
bit of doubt.”. 

I did not suppose there was ; but I am glad I asked the 
question. I came away from the church with a curi- 


ous feeling, almost as if I hadseen the little girl myself. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


Oe friends, the Christophers, hive two dogs. 
They are quite different in appearance, in age, 
and, it seems, in character. One is Don, a beautify) 
grayhound, whose eyes have a look of intelligence and 
feeling—which is more than we often see in human 
eyes. I could tell you many thiagsabout him. Once, 
on a festive occasion, when the family were ‘much ec. 
cupied about the house, the poor fellow seemed greatly 
disturbed, and coming into the room in which the 
guests were seated looked about till he found the one 
whom he felt was most at home, and alarmed her by 
taking her wrist in his mouth, evidently wishing to 
lead her somewhere. We found the lounge which he 
occupies as a bed had been covered with wraps, and 
he would not lie on them and wished us to take them . 
away. He asked us in the best way he could. 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher have been spending a few 
days in camp, and faithful Don, though suffering some- 
what with rheumatism and the feebleness of old age, 
has preferred to stay with them suffering the discom- 
fort of the camp, rather than remain at home without 
his master and mistress. One night Mrs. Christopher 
was awakened by Don at her bed-side. She caressed 
him, told him to lie down, and he did. But she was 
soen awakened in the same way again, and when he 
came the third time she rose, thinking his bed must be 
uncomfortable. She could find nothing amiss with it, 
and told him decidedly to lie still, and he obeyed. In 
the morning the mystery was explained. A little bas- 
ket, in which were four hard crackers, something of 
which Don is exceedingly fond, had fallen down within 
a foot of his nose, and the honest fellow wanted them 
very much, but would not touch them without leave. 
You may be sure he had one given to him immediately, 
and I hope he enjoyéd it enough more than usual to 
reward him for his self-denial. Uncle Perseverance 
says he thinks there are many children who would 
have taken the cracker and asked afterwards. I am 
afraid there are. 

The other dog is a noble looking Newfoundland 
named Rex. He is much younger than Don, and I 
hope his naughty conduct is wholly owing to his youth, 
and that he will grow better as he grows older. Not 
long ago a platter of cold roast-beef was placed on the 
supper-table. Although it was unusually nice, ‘ done 
to a turn,” and cut in large, luscious-looking slices, it 
was not eaten, and when the family left the table it re- 
mained, garnished with parsley, a most inviting dish. 
Rex, the rogue, came marching into the dining-room, 
and, not satisfied with getting into a chair, mounted 
his entire huge body on the table, and before he was 
discovered disposed of three large slices of the meat. 
He was driven away, and I should certainly have ex- 
pected him, after having been reminded of his duty, to 
slink away in shame for his misdeed, but instead he 
watched his opportunity and in a trice was back again, 
and this time finished the entire dish. If the foolish 
fellow does not mend his ways he’ll be sent away from ~ 
his luxurious home, and will have to put up with such 
fare as he can pick up for himself, where a bone or a 
scrap from the gutter will be his greatest treat, while 
Don will be tenderly cared for as long as he lives. 


May 29, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

i fear I shall not go to Colorado as soon as I should like to. My 
papa is anxious that I should continue at scliool here for a year or 
two, but the truth is I would much prefer to leave school now and go 
to work. I would much rather work than study, feeling all the while 
as if Ishould be earning something. Do you thik boys learn much 
after they become tired of study and desire t© work? I have made 
two dollars this spring gathering wild greens and selling them. | 
have a garden and intend raising vegetables this summer. I am 
fond of reading, but would rather work in my garden than sit in the 
house end study. My sister is much fonder of study than I am; she 
has been teaching some during the past year, but is now quite ill 
and has had to give up her school. 

Yours truly, JOHN. 


It is not always safe to stop doing the work we do' 
not like. There is some studying you need to do to 


.fit you todo any work to good advantage. Not being 


fond of study is a reason why you should not try to 
make yourself into a professor in a college, but it is 
no reason who you should not work hard to master 
enough of mathematics, of history, geography, writ- 
ing, political economy, and such practical studies 4s 
will be useful to you in the everyday life of a busi- — 
ness man. 


VERMILION, D. T., June 10, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Will you let me be one of yournephews? Grandma has taken The 
Christiar Union eight years. We could not do without it. I would 
like to ask the cousins this question—where in the Bible is the word 
“*swine” found? We have had an awful ficod in Vermilion. Tb¢ 
water and ice took nearly all of the houses and some of the stores. 
They were mashed to kindlings in the ice. We live out in the 
country on the hills, so we escaped the water. Is your name really 
Patience? I don’t believe it is. If you ever come to Dakota make 
us a visit. I will send you some pressed flowers some day. Good-by: 

Your nephew, Frep D. E. M. 


Who will find the word first? Won’t you please 
send me your name, Fred, written a little Dlainer? 


could not gaits make out the of it. it a 
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ORRISTIAN UNION. 


Avaver 24, 1881. 


seem strange to you that there is so much pewer in 
water, When it feels so soft and yielding to your hand? 


CoLFrax, Wash. Ter., June 22, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Will you please accept avery youthful nephew from Washington 
Territory. He will be two years old next month, and when he has 
jearned to print he will send you a letter of thanks for allowing him 
to be introduced to your numerous family of nephews and nieces. 
He writes now upon the back of The Christian Union; but his chi- 
rography is hardly decipherable! His name is Robert Beck B., but 
we call Lim ** Bob ” generally. 

He has been quite a traveler, having made the overland trip from 
California to Washington Territory—a distance of 800 miles—when 
scarcely @ year old. 

He has developed quite a genius for singing: When he was twenty 
months old he began to sing tunes correctly—both hymns and songs, 
the former from Sankey’s Collgction. He usually sings the mono- 
syllable ‘‘da” instead of the words of the hymn or song. What 
seems more wonderful, when we ask him to sing any particular one 
he complies so knowingly. I say to him, ‘* Bob, sing ‘ The Ninety 
and Nine,’” he sings it thusly: “Nine and nine” and “ Nine and 
nine” throughout the verse; or ask him for ** Grandfather’s Clock,” 
or “In the Cross,” or ** Bessie Dear and I,” or any one of the nine or 
ten that he knows by their names, and he assents to our requests. 
Once when he had an attack of the creup in the watches of the night 
he sang ** The Beautiful Land” as soon as he recovered his breath 
after a choking cough. We were alarmed to hear him sing at such 
time of distress, and feared our wee birdling would fly away to that 
“beautiful land,” and leave our new prairie home so desolate. But 
our Father was merciful, and he still makes our home joyous with his 
sweet songs. We called him “‘ Birdie” before he displayed any mu- 
sical talent, and the name seems appropriate. 

Very truly yours, M. B. B. 


Supposing Master Robert should object to our adopt- 
ing him! But we will trust he won’t. I protest, how- 
ever, that the beautiful name shall not be ‘‘ Bobbed.” 
While he is a very wee boy let him be Robbie, if you 
please, in his home ; but give him, as soon as he is old 
enough, his good strong name of Robert, and teach 
him to honor it. I beg for him, too, that he shall not be 
made a ‘‘show” of because he is bright. So many 
children become conscious and vain and foolish be- 
cause they are exhibited to every visitor. May the 
dear little fellow be spared to grow up as did Jesus, 
increasing year by year ‘‘in wisdom and in stature and 
in favor with God and man.” 


Boston. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

How are you this bright Sunday morning? I thank you for that 
New Year’s card yousent me. I am going to have my picture taken 
soon and shall send one to you. Ido not wear kilts any more, but 
short knee pants. I am seven years old. I have been sick with the 
measles this winter, and Bertha also. 

I’ve had lots of frolics with my papa.. I go to school every day 
aud study reading, writing and arithmetic, also geography. They 
are going to celebrate at Exeter St. School—* Prince School ”—to- 
morrow (Monday) and Bertha has to learn on a paper and write about 
Washington : ** He went to schools near his home which were not 
very good, and -studied reading, writing, arithmetic and bookkeep- 
ing.” Aunt Lizzie is reading Swing’s ** Life of Washington” to 
Bertha and me. Mamma is drmking rye meal and water for her health. 
We went up to Dover, N. H., to make a visit at the holidays in a 
minister’s family; one of their little girls had written a letter to you, . 
but it has not been printed in your paper; perhaps you will recog- 
nize her name, —— ——. Will you print this in your paper? I 
send you love and a kiss from your little friend CLARENCE. 


All this long time I’ve been waiting for your picture 
and it hasn’tcome yet. I recognize G’s name and have 
her letter safe. Its turn will come soon—perhaps 
before yours, for they do funny things down at that 
printing-office sometimes, and twist the letters about. 
It’s all right, I suppose, for they have to fit them in te 
the right shaped page, you see. Did the rye meal do 
mamma good? Are you spending this hot summer in 
the pretty place by the bridge? 


CENTREVILLE, Pa., March 5, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

When I first noticed the guess story in The Christian Union I 
thought ‘what a grand chance for somebody.” I didn’t think of 
trying for the prize myself, for'I had no idea how to begin, but at last 
something that O. said of himself made me think that it might be 
oxygen, so I borrowed a work on chemistry from a physician in the 
place and went to work and soon found that I was on the right track. 

You may think it is strange, when I tell you that I am a girl seven- 
teen years old, that I have never studied chemistry, but Centreville 
is a little country village, and very few studies excepting the common 
branches have ever been introduced into our school. I hardly dare 
hope that my interpretation of the story will compare at all favorably 
with those of the hosts of young readers of The Christian Union 
Who are familiar with the subject, but I can at least try, and if I fail 
Somebody else will succeed. I have enjoyed the study very much 
and if I do not secure either of the premiums I shall still have gained 
something, for yon know Longfellow has said, 

**'No endeavor is in vain 
Its reward is in its doing ; 
And the rapture of pursuing 3 

Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 

Well, Aunt Patience, I am afraid that I shall exhaust even your pa- 
tience. I know very well that my solution of the puzzle must stand 
or fall on its own merits, and I will not take any more of your valuable 
time, but as I had never written to- you before I thought you would 
allow me to trespass a little. 

T have not even told my parents that I am writing, so if Iam one 
of the winners it will surprise them very pleasantly and if I fail they 
Will not be disappointed. 

They do not take The Christian Union, but my grandfather has 
taken itever since it was first published. He has been confined to 

bed for more than two years with something like paralysis, and I 
grandma has received more help and strength during her afflic- 
tion from the sermons and good counsels than from any other earthly 
_ Souree. She lets me read her paper every week and I am learning to 
it as much as she does. Hoping I have not wearied you, 
I am, affectionately, your niece, OrpHa E, 8. 


It will not be amiss for you:all to be reminded again 


ple who have attended large schools with abundant 
apparatus and well-trained teachers Orpha’s letter may 
suggest the thought that possibly the advantages are 
not so faithfully used as they should be. From one 
borrowed book an earnest student will learn more of 
chemistry than an idler will get in a whole college 
course with a library of text-books and laboratory full 
of apparatus at hand. Only what we use profits us. 
As useless to the inattentive pupil is the most com- 
plete equipment as the crutch locked in the syrgeon’s 
closet to the lame man in the street bélow. 

You need never be afraid of trespassing on my time 
if you will not expect a long and speedy reply. 


JAMESBURG, N. J., April 31, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have wanted to writé to you for a long time, and soI will write 
now. I should like fo become one of your nieces, if you have room 
for one more. I have two little sisters, of which I am the eldest, one 
Edith and one Cora. Edith was four last June, and Cora was one 
last October. Iamnine. Papa has taken the Christian Union ever 
since I can remember, and I enjoy the letters. We live in a place 
catied Jamesburg; it is very pleasant in summer, but it is very cold in 
winter. I will close now, for fear my letter is getting toolong. So 
good-bye. Lovingly your niece, JULIE E. F. 

When I have no room for any more nieces it will be 
because I have an ossification, or a something equally 
dreadful, of the heart. But, how is it, Julie, that you 
are the eldest of your own sisters? Write to me as soon 
as Cora learns to say Aunt Patience. Please give her 
a kiss for me every Sunday evening, just before she 
goes to bed, and then perhaps she will not be long 


learning my name. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I WANT TO WRITE TO YOU. I WILL SEND 
YOU A BOOK-MARK THAT I WORKED. I 
GOT A TRAIN OF CARS AND A BUSS TO RUN 
FROM THE CARS. I CAN SEE THE CARS 
VERY PLAIN FROM MY HOUSE. WILL YOU 
PLEASE PRINT THIS LETTER IN THE PA- 
PER. I AM FOUR YEARS OLD. I READ IN 
THE FIRST READER. MY SISTER OLLIE 
TEACHES ME, AND I LIKE HER VERY 
MUCH. 

YOUR LITTLE NEPHEW, EDDIE. 


My love to Ollie; she must be a very good teacher. 
Tell her I prize her letters very much, and hope she 
will write again soon. 


Aug. 1, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
_ Just a little room I’m going to ask fer; just big enough to slip in 
and be one of you. 

I have thought for solong that I would write to you, but neglected 
doing so until your letter in the paper upon painting and drawing stirred 
meup. I don’t know what I should do if I didn’t have my painting 
to fall back on—both asa source of amusement and to occupy my 
time. It seems to me that the maty persons who care and know 
nothing about drawing don’t get near all the pleasure that they could 
in this world. 

I live on the Mississppi, and have splendid chances to take lovely 
scenery from nature. Right opposite our house, on the other side 
of the river, is the most beautiful Government Island, where the 
soldiers are stationed. The island is three miles long and on it are 
the loveliest of drives, winding around through the trees; some 
80 wild and picturesque. Birds and squirrels are not allowed to be 
shot and so are very abundant. No smoking or fast driving are 
allowed, and so altogether it makes a safe and lovely park for us. 
The American flag is standing in the center of the Island, which the 
soldiers pull dewn at sunset; the cannon, too, is fired at that hour 


which, when it strikes, can be heard for miles around. Inthe face 
of the clock a giant could stand erect; it is twelve feet, and the 
hands are six feet. Haven’t we a lovely park, now? 
Yours, MatTIiE D. 

That’s a capital work for soldiers to do—keep people 
from shooting birds and game, and make so lovely and 
peaceful a park. May they never have more warlike. 
work to do. Do Annie and Jessamine belong to you? 


PAaWNEE City, Neb., May 15, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces very much. I am thirteen 
years old to-day. As I haven’t seen any letters from this place I 
thought I would write one. My pa has taken The Christian Union 
ever since it was published. ‘We have had a very severe winter here 
this year, but now it is very warm. Eddie and I made some garden 
last night. I will write more the next time if this is printed. 

Yours truly, Katie V. W. 


A very good plan, Katie, for you to give me a pres- 
ent of aletter on your birthday. I trust you will have 
many happy birthdays, each one happier and better 
than any before, till you come to that home where time 
is not reckoned by years. What are you raising in 
your garden ? 


Dear Aunt Patience: 
It is vacation now and we have very nice times, but I would rather 
go to school. I passed for the third grade, although I did not expect 
it. We went down to the Niagara Falls Friday, with a Sunday-school 
excursion, and had a very nice time. The syn shone all the time, 
which made it look lovely. I told mamma that § could not sleep 
there because the Falls made such a noise. We saw the electric light 
on the Falls and onafountain. My brother and myself walked up 
264 stairs, which made us both very tired. I take music lessons 
which I enjoy very much, and I take French lessons from mamma, 
which I enjoy also. I think I have written enough for this time 
So good-bye. Your loving niece, Ciara M. D. 


BuFFALo, August 2d, 1881, 


A few moments ago I was talking with a friend who 
has just-come from the Falls, and he told me how 


and at sunrise. There is a big arsenal by the entrance, and a clock, | 


electric light show on the Falls in different colors, 
green, red and blue. That is something new, is t not? 
It is many years since I was there; there are great 
changes no doubt. 


ELMwoop, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Would you like to receive a letter from a little boy in the West? 
I would like to be one of your nephews because mamma reads the 
letters in The Christian Union to me. | 
I am eight years old, and I go to school and am in the second 
room. I take the “* Wide Awake,” and like the story of “ Polly 
Cologne” very much. I have no brothers or sisters, but have a little 
dog and his name is Bounce. He tore my coat last summer. 
Your nephew, J. SEpewicK T. 


I am very glad you wrote to me, and I hope Bounce 
has learned better by this time. 


Some time ago, my dear Aunt Patienee, I wrote to you to 
ask if you could give me the address of some girl of my own age 
(sixteen) who liked to write letters. I do so like to write, and have 
no girls to write to. Either you never received my letter or you had 
not time to answer it, for I have never received any answer. If, 
when you get over the rush of letters you will have in consequence 
of the prize puzzle, you can find time, please, to grant my request, 
you will greatly oblige 

Your loving niece, Lortiz D. ~ 

It’s of no use, Lottie, to wait till my ‘‘ rush” is over. 
You’ve been very patient to trust me solong. Now, 
if any of the cousins want to correspond, I'll send your 


address. 


WALT 1 
Dear Aunt Patience: a 

I thought I would like to be one of your nieces too. My papa 
takes The Christian Union, ard I always like to read the letters on 
your page. I will be ten years old this month, and I have got a birth- 
day present of a vase. I havea sister almost seventeen, and I had 
a brother but he is deal. I go to school, and study spelling, arithme- 
tic, geography, language, or an object lesson, writing, drawing and 
reading. I take music lessons of my sister. My mamma had three 
cana'y birds but one died. Goldy was the one that died, l'asie and 
Buttercup are the other ones’ names. We have had two gold fish, but 
one has died. Their names are Dick and David. I have read some 
papers called Dew Drops, and some books called ** Bad Ben,” “ Little 
May’s Pictures,” “ Robin in Trouble,” and others. 

I play hide-and-seek, blind-man’s-buff, tag, house, still-pond and 
others, but I cannot think of any more. I have got eleven dolls; 
don’t you think I have enough? I must close now. 

Your loving niece, | Good bye. 

P. S. I can talk a little Swedish, but not much. Give my loveto 
Uncle Perseverance. EK. 


Dolls, and papers, and games, and gold fishes, and 
canaries, and all those studies—why! how do you 
find time to talk Swedish? One of my canaries has 
gone visiting. Rex has one gold fish in his little 
aquarium, and he has a pearl fish. I am expecting 
every day one of them will die, for we do no not know 
very well how to take care of them. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE, 
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At G. Bray. 


A-d-t-8-a-0-8-h-l-a-p-a-, 

A-t-e-y-b-l-f-0-e-n-e-v-n, 

E. U. L. B. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Farm and Garden. 
IN THE SWEAT OF THY FACE. 
By Watpo F. Brown. 


I wonder how many readers of The 
Christian Union, as they partake of the 
‘white bread” or ‘‘snowy biscuit ” on 
he tea-table, ever give a thought as to 
where or how the wheat was produced 
from which it was made. Perhaps no 
other crop on the farm so literally fulfills 
the Scripture quoted above, for all the 
work of the wheat crop comes in hot 
weather. All the methods and processes 


by which wheat is grown, harvested, 


threshed, and ground, have changed 
greatly under the influence of ‘‘ modern 
improvements.” It is my purpose in this 
article to describe briefly the last process 
on the farm by which the grain is made 
ready for market; namely, threshing. 

We have just had a fresh experience of 
threshing day on ‘‘ Highland Farm,” and 
a@ pen picture of it may be of interest to 
your readers. Our wheat—700 shocks— 
was in stack, and as the day approached 
when the steamer was to come we 
watched the clouds and weather reports 
with great anxiety; for whiie you east of 
the Alleghanies hav:. been parching with 
drought, June alone gave us ten inches 
of rain-fall, and we have learned to dread 
a deluge from a ‘‘cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand.” We learned twenty-four 
hours in advance when the machine was 
to come, and all were busy, indoors and 
out, getting ready. The good wife knew 
from experience that threshers were 
‘*men of unbounded stomachs,” and that 
the day always begins early when wheat 
is to be threshed, and the fruits and veg- 
etables, pies and cakes, were prepared 
beforehand. Then, outdoors wood must 
be provided for the engine, the ground 
scraped and swept where the separator 
was to stand, so that the scattered wheat 
could be saved, sacks provided to hold 
the wheat, and a small regiment of men 
recruited for servize the next day. Night 
finds us well prepared indoors and out, 
and at nine o’clock the four men arrive 
with engine, separator, and water wagon, 
and, giving orders to be called at four 
o’clock, are soon settled for the night. 

I hear the clock strike three and spring 
out of bed, and look out—to find a clear 
sky and promise of a day not only clear 
but intensely hot. At four o’clock I call 
all hands, look at the thermometer and 
find it indicates 75 degrees, and hurry 
out to look after the stock. The en- 
gineer fires up, while the men get the 
separator in place, and at five o’clock we 
sit down to breakfast. Immediately 
after breakfast the whistle sounds, the 
hands gathered from the neighboring 
farms arrive, and by six o’clock we are 
ready fora start. Il assign the men to 
their places—six to the straw stack, two 
to cut bands, five to pitch the sheaves 
from the stacks on either side, one to 
drive the team which draws wheat to the 
depot—and I take position to hold sacks 
and carry them back as fast as filled. In 
addition to this force are the four men 
with the machine, one of whom runs the 
engine, a second ‘‘feeds,” that is, puts 
the bundles of wheat into the cylinder, 
a third measures the wheat, and the 
fourth is general utility man, oiling the 
machinery, cleaning the riddles when 
they become choked, and watching the 
machinery to see that all is working in 
good order. We are soon under way, 
the straw rolls in a constant stream up 
the ‘‘carriér,” sixteen feet long, and 
falls tothe ground. The wheat pours in 
a steady stream into the measures so 
rapidly that I cannot tie the sacks, but 
must drag each out of the way and hurry 
back for the next. The sun shines with 
that peculiar burning heat we so often 
feel in a dead calm, and in twenty 
minutes our clothes are wet with 
perspiration. In forty minutes from 
the start a mutiny breaks out on the 
straw stack and I signal the engineer to 
stop. One of the hands declares he can- 


not and will not endure the dust and heat, 


and the others that they cannot také care 
of the straw without more help. I send 
post haste to a kind neighbor for two 
more men, who come promptly, and we 
start again with twenty men, seven of 
them on the straw stack. Another run 


-of forty minutes and we are all as wet as 


if dipped in the river. We pour down 
cold water by the quart and after a rest 
start again. In thirty minutes one of our 
straw-stack men is so overcome with the 
heat that he must stop, and there is mu- 
tiny again; the hands declaring that six 
men are not sufficient for the work. I 
exchange with one of them and take my 
place on the stack. I have but five men, 
but Iarrange themin a row extending 
clear across the stack, so that the straw is 
passed from one to another and they 
graduelly swing back and forth, the end 
of the straw carrier being the pivot, thus 
depositing and treading down a layer of 
straw each time they cross the stack. 
When the dinner-bell rings we have, on 
account of our frequent stops, but 300 
bushels threshed, but although mercury 
marks 95 degrees in the shade a breeze 
has sprung up and we have become sea- 
soned to the heat, and our ‘‘feeder” prom- 
ises more rapid work 1n the afternoon. 

I wish a few city readers could look 
into the dining-room of a farm-house on 
threshing day. Twenty men with their 
clothes wet and clinging to them, their 
eyes red and half blinded by the dust and 
sweat, their backs covered with chaff and 
dust, but allin a good humor, and with 
splendid appetites. Even the man 
who had been overcome (as he thought) 
with heat turns up at noon and 
does full duty. The long table fairly 
groans; roast beef, baked beans, green 
beans, potatoes, pickles, fruit, cof- 
fee and milk, pies and cakes, disappear 
in enormous quantities; and when the 
men file out one by one, because they can 
eat no more, full ‘‘seven baskets full’ 
remain. Our Western farmers’ wives 
have had a training which would fit them 
for the position of commissary of an army. 

But the men with the machine must 
thresh another job to-day, and they give 
us ashort noon. Every man to his post. 
Two hours of sharp work and we are 
done. How thankful we are that the 
job is over for a year. I never expe- 
rienced greater heat than in that two 
hours’ work ; mercury at 2 P. mM. reached 
98 degrees. Thestraw stack, now twenty 
feet high, was to the east, the wheat 
stacks west, and the separator in front, 
while the sun poured down upon my 
head with the heat of a furnace, drying 
my clothes where they did not come in 
contact with my perspiring body and 
heating them so that they burned me 
when they touched the skin. 

But the whistle sounds loud andlongto 
let the next neighbor know they are com- 
ing; thelast sheaf is run through, the belts 
are thrown off, and in twenty minutes 
the horses have gone with engine and 
separator. Where in the morning stood 
four stacks of wheat are only the bare 
rails on which they were built. The 
straw stack rivals the barn in size, two 
hundred and thirty-six white sacks with 
two bushels of wheat each stand in long 
rows like ghostly sentinels, the men 
scatter, and quiet setties down upon the 
barn-yard. My hands are blistered, my 
muscles sore, my eyes almost blinded by 
dust and sweat, but my anxiety is over: 
my wheat fields have done their duty; 
frost and flood, drought and fly, rust and 
army worm, can no more (so far as this 
crop is concerned) disturb my slumbers, 
and I am content. It seems to me that 
no money goes so far or does so much 
good as that we earn on the farm, or that 
no one knows so well the true vdlue of -a 
dollar as the farmer, for it represents to 
him labor: so many acres plowed, so 
many wagons loaded, so many sheaves 
pitched. Our modern improvements 
have relieved much of the hard muscu- 
lar strain, but still there are some hard 
days on the farm, and the hardest of all 


is threshing in July. 


NOTES FROM £. P. ROHS FRUIT 


FARM. 


Once more has the Cuthbert Raspberry 


fruited with us, and judging from the* good 
words bestowed upon it by the horticultural 


press I presume that it has done elsewhere 


as well as it has upon Mr. Roe’s place. The 
Cuthbert has now been very thoroughly 
tested, and the fruit-growing public may 
wisely settle upon it as the best raspberry we 
have for general cultivation. Turner is 
another raspberry of the same native class, 
too well-known for description here, but 
making a good early sort to precede Cuthbert 
for those who will grow only hardy kinds. I 
cannot indorse the wisdom of this practice of 
sacrificing size and quality for hardiness, and 
until we can produce an early hardy variety 
us good in size, firmness and quality as Cuth- 
bert, I should prefer, myself, to gruw early 
tender varieties to gain this size and quality, 
even at the extra cost of giving winter protec- 
tion. And such a course would pay, too; for 
owing to the increased production of small 
fruits the time has at length arrived when 
only really first-class choice fruit will pay for 
production. The raspberry we have gener- 
ully recommended for an early vaiiety is the 
Herstine, a good standard sort, but requiring 
winter protection. It is immensely produc- 
tive of large berries of good quality. 

The Brandywine is a very good native sort, 


and the canes are hardy and generally quite 


productive. This and all varieties of the 
same class have been superseded new entirely 


by the Cuthbert. The Reliance is said to be}. 


a seealing of the Philadelphia, of which it is a 
complete reproduction, though superior in 
some respects. The fruit, however, retains 
the same dull, dark color as that of its parent, 
which will greatly retard its becoming popu- 
lar as a market berry. The best late red 
raspberry for the amateur and home garden 
is the Franconia, an excellent old vuriety, 
foreign and tender. The fruit is large, haud- 
some and of delicious, subacid flavor, very 
refreshing. A variety seemingly but littie 
known or appreciated is the Saunders, a 

seedling of Mr. D. W. Herstine, originator | ,, 
also of the variety which bears his name. 
Though too soft and juicy for market pur- 
poses, itis valuable for home use. Plantis quite 
productive and tender, fruit very large, round, 
brightcrimson with large grains, flavor of high 
character and delicious. To those who are 


willing to take pains and give a cool, half- | the 
shady location, 1 commend the Pride of the “ 
Hudson, a variety which has received a great | § 


deal of unmerited abuse by reason of its needs 
not being understood. Though unprotected 
last winter it produced this season the largest 
berries of any variety on the place except one. 
This exception was a raspberry Mr. Roe is 
now propagating, and which I presume he 
will disseminate if, after due trial and thor- 
ough testing, it is thought worthy of it. It 
is of foreign parentage and the canes are 
tender, but the berries produced were the 
largest I ever saw, and I have seen some very 
fine raspberries in England, and of excellent 
quality and bright color. It has been named 
Patrician, and will doubtless be fully submit- 
ted to the opinion of leading horticulturists 
in due course. For excellence of flavor we 
have the ‘‘standard”’ Brinckle’s Orange, 
which requires as much care and culture as 
Pride of Hudson, and ig tender. People may 
have very nearly as good a berry, and cer- 
tainly more of them, by growing Caroline, 
which has done so well that it is becoming 
exceedingly popular. The cane is perfectly 
hardy, very productive, and roots from the 
tip. It also suckers freely. The color of 
fruit isa beautiful buff, like Brinckle’s Orange 
somewhat. The quality is fine. It is sup- 
posed to be a hybrid between Brinckle’s 
Orange and the old Yellow Cap. We have 
another hybrid in the New Rochelle, between 
the blackcap and the red raspberry, the 
former seemingly predominating, as the plant 
has the branching and stocky habit of the 
blackcap and propagates itself by the tip 
and not by suckers. The plant is quite hardy 
and enormously productive. The fruit is of 
good size but of an exceedingly unattractive 
color, being @ sort of- dirty brown, which will 
prevent its sale in market and render it 
worthless except for drying purposes. The 
quality of the berry is also very poor and of 
a sharp acid. H. G. CorRneEy. 


CoRNWALL-on-Houpson, N. Y. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 

It is the best tonic I know of in debility 
and nervous prostration, with sleeplessness, 
caused- by mental overwork or prolonged 
lactation. A. E. CaBOTHERS, M.D. 

San Tex. 


LH 
A dmiration 


WORLD. 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


- IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY,WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to iis youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold-by all Droggists 


Established 40 
Enormous and increas 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (irs. Aliens) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich. beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 

Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass ston Bottles. Sold bv all Drugaists 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Newest and Best a 


and if planted in August, 


POT-E GROW fine crop next Jun 


spec alien aid liberal of- p AOE. 
fers ever made to 

Send stamp for large descriptive catalogue. Ad- 
dress, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT FACTS FOR 


COFFEE CONSUMERS 


pee becomes IMPAIRED quick 
ts GOOD, = ABSORBS BAD Ae ol 
air impregnated with 

of TOBACCO, SPICES or any Unite or or 
MOISTURE. 

To prevent this we CLOSE or SEAL the PORES of 
the Coffee bean in roasting by our Patent Olarif 
Compound (the meres of which are 
harmless), which causes the na 


e tent for the U 
the Coffee is more 
ALED than 


male, es and full 
climate, on Land or Sea, for years. 


LAZEAR & CO. 


ROASTERS 
AND JOBBERS OF 


BALTIMORE. 


No. 128 Front Street, 
NEW YORK. 


PENCILS, H OLDERS, CASES, fe. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ti Can be carri 


ink for several days carried in the 
poc read for use. 


> writing. 
ket. Al oF to 
who care indi mality ip 
MABIE, & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 


Sen List. 
Our Goons SOLS Crass DEALERS. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT WATER CLOSEIS. 


TENNINGS, 


AREMED! 

is under 

and uarantee. Price $1.00 per 
and ter 


Von. XXIV., N 
4 | 
2 
- 
. 
to remain in the coffee itself until ground for 
se. Without such protection and precaution, the 
| Oils come to thé surface and evaporate, and the coffee 
a roy, loses the peculiar Aromatic odor natural to 
and becomes tough and insipid. 
b. till further, to more effectually preserve the full 
i pen anu Aroma of the Coffee, we pack it imme- 
after roasting in TIN FOIL PACKAGES (for 
which we have th 
States on Roasted 
PERFECTLY HE 
£ any package offered to the public. Thus itis rende 
S impervious to the action of damp weather and the 
‘ volatilizing effects of hot weather, and will retain its 
impaired in any 
. 
ag 
4 (COFFEE 
NO. 6S Exchange Place, 
ad 
| 
4 
THAT - Nom 
SOLD 
ain 
= i~—>> | 
= LOUIS SITHNIGRT, Chemist, Cleveland 
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The stock market, however, has con- AT LA N a C OR 
tinued unsettled owing to this moneyw | ‘ SULLIVAN, Thus writes to the English rep- 


THE WEEK. 

The Bankers’ Convention, held last 
week at Niagara Falls, indicated in its 
discussions a disposition, if not an abil- 
ity, to solve in anticipation questions 
which must become of great practical 
moment to our financial system. The 
question of the currency of the banks 
and the future basis of its issue was 
treated at length by one of the promi- 
nent members of the Convention. The 
fact that our Goveroament debt is being 
rapidly paid off, and that it will not be 
many years before a substitute for the 
security which Government bonds now 


furnish for our bank circulating me-| Conn 


dium must then be found, gives to 
the consideration of this subject a wide 
field of speculation. What shall act as 
a security for the guarantee of the pay- 
ment of national bank notes when these 
bonds are liquidated is certainly a puzzle. 
Not but that there may be just as good 
bonds existing as Governments, in the 
shape of State and railway debentures. 
But the basis for such circulation must 
be widely recognized in its credit, and of 
sufficient volume to form a uniform 
identity of character. The idea, advo- 
cated by the essayist on this subject 
at the Gonvention, that the capital of the 
banks, properly guarded by law and 
held under strict surveillance by Gov- 
ernment inspectors, should be regarded 
as a sufficient protection to the note 
holder, may seem, in fact, a really valid 
and forcible argument, but it would fall 
far short of giving that sense of security 
to the public mind that is now felt with 
Government bonds as a foundation. 
However, it is wise to start a question 
like this from some standpoint, and thus 
institute a thorough, open discussion that 
may finally lead to a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The other papers presented at the 
Convention were, some of them, of value 
as treatises on practical questions, and 
as giving to the public a fund of statist- 
ical information that may serve in the 
further consideration of these and 
kindred topics. 

The railway war of the Trunk lines still 
continues. The suspicion gains ground 
that this struggle was inaugurated by 
Vanderbilt in order to force a new com- 
pact, based on the principle of pooling 
the earnings on through freight. Here- 
tofore the aim sought by the roads was 
simply to fix the rates at which the re- 
spective roads should carry freight from 
the common Western centers to the dif- 
ferent shipping points on the seaboard. 
Whether this new principle, if really 
considered desirable, can be established, 
in view of the failure of the minor com- 
bination on rates, is very doubtful. If 
accomplished it would result in a practi. 
cal consolidation of all freight carrying 


railway interests from East to West, and | 


thus establish a virtual monopoly. This 
subject is one’ which is likely to com. 
mand an increasing attention from the 
public and, possibly, from the legislative 
authorities. The money market has 
made a radical change during the past 
few days. The Government, for some- 
time, has been accumulating funds in the 
_ Treasury to meet the redemption of the 
Sper cent. bonds called in, to be paid 
for, from now up to the 1st of October, 
and in thus fortifying the Treasury has 
overdrawn from the banks. The bonds, 
thus far, are presented very tardily for 
redemption by the holders, and the large 
Speculators have taken advantage of this 
fact to manipulate the money market by 


Means of locking up large sums of 


money during the week past, until they 
have succeeded in producing a tempo- 
rary stringency; this activity is wholly 
due to the two local causes named and 
hot to any considerable interior ship- 
Ments of currency, and at this writing the 
result has virtually proved a failure, for 
the large oultying balances in the Eastern 
Cities have been shipped forward to se- 
Cure the benefits from advanced rates, 


ranging a little lower than a week ago. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, AUG. 20. 


Government Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


4s, Bic eereeae 1155. 
68, currency, 1896.......... 130 


Bids for State Bonds.— 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFIcE OF Fisk & HAtcn, 
No. 5 NASsAU STREET, 
NEw YORK, July 7, 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as tothe 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
banks, bankers, business firms and individuals, we 
issue this circular for the general information of 
those who may desire to open accounts with a pri- 
vate banking house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, 
to receive the acconnts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individuals 
or firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fofe opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we will allow 
no interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit inter- 
est as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, rail- 
road and other. coupons and dividends payable in 
this city, without charge; make careful inquiries 
and give the best information we can obtain re- 
specting investment8 or other matters of financia) 
interest to them ; and in general serve their interests 
in any way in which we can be of use to them in 
our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U.S. bonds, or 
other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular attention 
to orders by mail, telegraph or in person for the 
er or sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commis- 
sion. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of Uni 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our ‘* Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds ” will be sent postpaid on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


J.B.WATKINS & CO., 


LAWRENCE, KAN., 
Negotiators of Improved Farm 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Interest Seven Per Cent., Payable Half Testy at the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


GUARANTEED. 


Assets above Liabilities January Ist, 1881, 
$153,525.96. 
TEN YEARS BUSINESS. 
$3,000,000 LOANED. 


NOT A DOLLAR LOST! 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
243 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Pamphlet, Blanks and full information. 


J, & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills of and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe, etc. ¥ 


agitation, and also to the threatening 
condition of the President, and prices are 


‘| Cash in Bank 


Ala. cl. A, 3to5....... 76 IN. C. sp. t. cl, 1, 98-9 6% 
Ala. cl, B, -97% . C. sp. cl. 3 eeeeee 6 
Ala el. C, 48 83 N. cn, 48, GER. 
6a, *83-4........ 106. Ga, OB. ll 

Ga. 78, B. c. n. 68, °93...108 
vas 66%|Tenn. 68, 0., '90-92... 69 
63 |Tenn.6s, n., "92-8-1900 69 
Mo. 66, due ’82or ’83..102 |Tenn. 6s, n., n. 8.,°14 69 
Mo. 68, due ’89or '90..111 |Va. 68, O.............. 39 
Mo. 68,aoru.. due ’92.112 | Va. 6s, n., "66.. . 39 
Mo. 6s, fdg, due ’94-5.116 |Va. 68, n., '67......... 39 
N.C. > . Va. 68, 121 
N, C. Cc. R. 934-5. 150 Va. 68, 
N. C.N.C.R. 7s. c.off125 |Va. 6s, cn., 2d8...... 45 
N.C.N.C. . 78, Cc. - 125 C. 3. 608, 107 
N. C. fdg. act, 66-1900 13 [Dis. C., sm..... 1064 
C. fdg. act, ’68-93.. 13 7 

J. 92-8 . 22 Dis. C. fdg. 5s, 199, 112 
22 |Dis. C. fdg. 5s, r..... 
6 

Foreign Exchange.— — 60 days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, $4.81 4@$4.82 


O 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST THI 
Liste S_ ESTAB.- 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 


Premiums cn Marine Risks fr_m 1st 
1880, to 81st December, 


off Ist January, 1880.............. 1,495,947 23 

Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 2. 


uary o 81st December, 1880, $4,141,087 

Losses paid during the 
same period.......... $2,071,238 98 

Returns of Pre- 
miums an 


d 
Expenses. ... $873,113 96 


The Company has the following Asse 3 
United States and State of New malin 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


1,187,900 00 


estimated at......... oe 470,000 0¢ 
otes & Bills Recetyable. «628,921 34 
i 977 37 


$12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their — representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date allinterest thereon will cease, The 
certificates to be produced at of pay. 
ment, and cancelled, 

dividend ot Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and er Tuesday, 
the Third of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’s- 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EDMUND W. COoRLIE®, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 


- RUSSELL, Rost. B. MINTURN 
JAMES Low, 
DaAviIp LANE 
Gorpon W. Burnnam. Epwin D. MorRGAN, 
A, A, RAVEN. RoBERT STUART, 
Wm. StTurais, JAMES G, De Forest. 
ADOLPH LEMOYN®S, 
BENJAMIN H, 


Royal PHELPS, Pret: V. 
Tuomas BF, Younes, TxHos, B, CoppInerTon, 
U, A, HAND, Horace K, THURBER, 
Joun D, HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WiLuiam H, WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P, JOHN L. RIKER. 

J. D. JONES, President, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pree*. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres’ 


Liverpool & . 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William 


CONTINENTAL INS.''CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


00 | sent free to parties n 


‘resentative of CHICKERING & SONS. 
9 ALBERT Mansions, London, 8. W. 

My Dear Chappell: I never write a testimonial, 
and so I have some difficulty in knowing what to 
say now; yet, I should like to express the extraor- 
dinary musica] satisfaction and pleasure I experi- 
enced from the Chickering Gra od Piano-Forte you 
were good enough to ask me to try yesterday. 
tone is noble. I don’t know which impressed me 
the most—its — and sonority, or its tende 
delicacy. With regard to its touch, no pianis 
could hold any opinion save that it is perfect—i 
does anything that it is called upon todo. I con- 
gratulate you in having undertaken to make such 
splendid instruments known in England. 

Yours sincere 


] 
(Signed) ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Tom Esq. 
"TA H Unrivaled and Universally 
4 Popular 


All persons of Refined Musical 
Culture need to have a Chick- PiA NO 
ering 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
oa ata respectfully inviteg to visit our ware- 


CHICKERINGC & SONS, 


130 FIFTH Ave., N.Y. | 156 TREMONT St., Boston. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received tae 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ELastic Toucn,” 
“SINGING QUALITY.” ‘‘DELICACY and 
PowER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The,above embrace all the qualities of- 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and llth Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


BEATTY’SORGANS 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting 
inward and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 
dress Dr. C. AUG. GREGORY, 
36 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


Racine , Boat 4 revoxrvrron 
BOAT BUILDING. 


) For 25c. will mail section 
showing construction. Catalogue gratis. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


(Successors to Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, N.Y. 
manufacture a superior guenty of Bells. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS. Catalogues 
8. 


Reserve for reinsurance............. soos. - $1, 346, 195 69 
Reserve ample for all other claims........., _ 286, 387 
Capi pe 1,000, 000 05 
Unallotted Surplus. 906,196 70 
Net Surplus.. , 000, 000 
$3,938,719 41 


Deduct for future decline (if any) 
in market 50,000 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881...83,888,719 41 


This Company conducts its business under the re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
8 GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 


Cyrus PECK, Sec G 
R. MACY & 
14th St., Sixth Av. and 13th St. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING O THE 
CITY OR THOSE AT 


SEA SHORE, 


MOUNTAINS, ORIN THE COUNTRY MAYR 
ON HAVING THEIR ORDERS PR Merry 
FILLED AND TO THEIR ENTIRE SATISFAOC- 


T WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAYS AT 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. F 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for all p War- 
ted Satisfactory and Durable. 


ran 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


Church LIGHT, 


to churches and the trade. 
Be FRINKE, 551 Pearl St., N, 


NS. 
AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO, 


ew York and Boston. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


: } 
20ans SeCured DY SLOCKS, &Nd Other- 
Kieal Estate and Claims due the 
Company} 
or 
J. D. JONES, > 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H, H. MoorRE, 
LEwIs CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
JosAH Low, WILLIAM Bryce, 
E. Dope WILLIAM H, F 
4 
a 
; 
i 
+ 
_ 
= FRINK’S Patent Reficctors give 4 
, the Most Powerful, the Softest, af 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 


| 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The price of nails has gone up. 

—The German harvests promise well. 

—The Nile is unusually low this year. 

—Trelawney, the friend of Byron and Shel- 
ley, is dead. 

—Charles O’Conor is building quite an ex- 
tensive house at Nantucket. | 

—Idaho has been enjoying the un-American 
entertainment of a volcanic eruption. 

—The New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute opened on August 17th. 

—The English Ministry ate its annual white- 
bait dinner at Greenwich under police escort. 

—Breslau is so permeated with Socialism 
that it is likely to be declared in a state of 
siege. 

—New Haven continues to be greatly in- 
terested in the manner of Jennie Cramer's 
death. 

—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts is expected 
to visit America in October. She will receive 
a hearty welcome. 

—One-twelfth of all the pig-iron produced 
in the United States is‘ taken from the fur- 
naces of Pittsburgh. | 

—The English Ministry is again engaged in 
the futile occupation of urging reforms in Ar- 
iwenia on the Porte. 

—-Anti-Jewish demonstrations continue to 
disturb the peace and disgrace the current 
history of Germany. 

—It is to be regretted that M. DeLafayette 
will not be able to be present at the Yorktown 
Centennial in October. 

—Seventeen persons were killed and one 
hundred and thirty injured at a bull-fight in 
Marseilles, August 17th. 

—Petroleum oils have been discovered near 
fianover in Germany, and the discovery is 
causing great excitement. 

—The only form of oath among the Sho- 
«hone Indians is, ‘‘ The earth hears me. The 
sun hears me. Shall I lie?” 

—The insurrection in Tunis is apparently 
spreading. Bands of Arabs are reported to 
be gathering in all directions. 

—The shooting of a boy on an Eighth 
Avenue car Saturday night is not calculated 
to increase travel in that direction. 

—A small party of Indians is on the war- 
path in New Mexico. Two companies with 
cavalry have been sent out in pursuit. 

—A new town has been born in Dakota. It 
is called West Virginia, is well represented 
in all branches of trade, and has a daily news- 
paper. 

—It is stated that from 50,000 to 60,000 
slaves are taken from Africa to Turkey and 
Egyptian ports and sold over the Sultan’s do- 
minions. 

—According to late statistics, London and 
Ghent are the cheapest lighted cities in the 
world. New York, Boston and Chicago the 
most costly. 

—An Arab fanatic, who ran through the 
streets of Susa calling on the Arabs to unite 
with him in a holy war, was promptly huang 
the following morning. 

—Clemenceau, the leader of the French 
Radicals, is a physician of excellent skill. He 
devotes two hours a day to gratuitous prac- 
tice among the poor. 

—Queen Victoria and the Patriarch of the 
Armenian Church were among those who 
sent messages of sympathy and condolence to 
the President last week. 

—‘* Kitchen” is the significant name 
of a teuement from which the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has just 
rescued four little children. 

—Ayoob Khan is not making progress as 
rapidly as his first successes promised. It is 
now reported that he has abandoned the in- 
tention of marching on Cabul. 

—An American committee have obtained 
permission to place a memorial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh in the great west window of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, London. 

—California spends $3,000,000 a year on 
her schools, and the value of her school prop- 
erty is $7,000,000, yet there are only 100,000 
attendants at school out of 150,000 of school 
age. 

—The work on the Mexican National and 
American Southern Railroad is progressing 
very favorably. At the present time, it seems 
pessible that the entire road will be open to 
travel in five years. 

—The telephone is used with great succcss 
in the scientific explorations now conducted | 


in the Bay of Naples. By its means the diver | 


can communicate with those in the boat above 
without the possibility of mistake. 

—The’ notorious scoundrel whose latest 
name is Marvin, and whose recent exploit in 
marrying two ladies almost simultaneously 
aas been fully described in the newspapers, 
was arrested at Lynn last Thursday. 

—Little Ernest had a very lame neck. He 


thought himself quite ill, and his mother told 
him of a very lame neck she had when a little 
girl. He listened attentively, and then said 
soberly, ‘* And did you live, mamma ?” 

—There is a great scarcity of water iu 
Cyprus. It is said that $100,000 spent in the 
formation of artificial lakes, for the preserva- 
tion of water now running into the sea, would 
relieve the Island from much discomfort. 

—A movement is on foot among the plumb- 
ers to raise money to be used for the purpose 
of causing the removal from the Statute Book 
of the law, passed last winter, compelling 
them to register and submit their work to 
inspection. 

—M. Glez, a French physologist, has dis- 
covered, by experiments on himself, that 
cerebral circulation is much more accel- 
erated by study of a subject difficult to 
understand than of one with which he is 
familiar. 

—John Kellagher deserves special mention. 
He is an inmate of the Cork poor-house, and 
he has complained that his mutton chops are 
too fat. This is probably the first remon- 
strance of the kind that ever issued from such 
an institution. 

—Work has commenced on the Panama 
canal, and groups of fifteen buildings to ac- 
commodate 400 men are being erected along 
the line. They are provided with a system of 
sewerage and water tanks, and are called 
‘sanitary towns.” 

—By the closing of the Sprague Mills from 
10,000 to 18,000 people have been thrown out 
of employment. When the mills will re-open 
it is impossible to say. A strong pressure 
will be brought to bear for the settlement of 
the famous bankrupt case. 

—A contrivance for keeping the air in cars 
pure has been invented by a gentleman of 
Philadelphia. It con _;ts of a shaft running 
lengthwise of the car, carrying a number of 
fans, like the screws on a propeller, and at- 
tached to the wheels by a belt. 

—On Monday, August 15th, there arrived 
in New York -1,755 immigrants. Most of 
them were at once engaged to go West as 
quarry men, Jaborers in oil and iron factories, 
molders, and carpenters. A number of 
families went South as laborers on farms. 

—A representative of the French capitalists 
who are ready to invest #4,000,000 in tie Sas- 
safras route of the Maryland and Delaware 
Canalisin Baltimore. Nothing definite will 
be done until the survey ordered by Congress 
for the Choptank route has been completed. 

—Another accident is reported from Zer- 
matt, in the Canton of Walais. A party of 
American tourists were ascending the Matter- 
horn when a large rock became dislodged and 
struck Mr. Gilbert, atutor in the Indiana Uni- 
versity, on the head, rendering him partially 
insensible. 

—According to a Leipsic journal, if lamp 
chimneys, tumblers, and light glassware gen- 
erally, are put in a pot of cold water to which 
some common table salt has been added, and 
allowed to boil and left in the water till it be- 
comes cold again, they will resist all changes 
of temperature. 

—After being closed for 1,600 years, the 
aqueduct built by the Emperor Augustus has 
been opened to supply the city of Bologna 
with water. The masonry was found in an 
almost perfect condition, the only break 
being where the river washed away its banks 
and a part of the aqueduct. 

—That excellent organization, the Society 
for the Reformation and Codification of the 
Laws of Nations, held its ninth annual coufer- 
ence in the ancient Hall of the Hanseatic 
League in Cologne last week. John Jay, 
David Dudley Field and Charles A. Peabody 
were the American representatives. 

—Of the 11,000 factories on Manhattan Is- 
land, 950 factories are engaged in the manu- 
facture of clothing, producing $78,000,000 an- 
nually. 540 printing aud publishing houses 
produce $24,000,000 worth of literature. 
There are $8,000,000 of cigars, $10,000,000 
worth of furniture, produced cvery year. 

—The arrest of Captain H. W. Howygate to 
answer charges of embezzlement preferred by 
General Hazen was the most painful incident 
of last week’s history. It is alleged that the 
deficit will amount to more than %80,000. 
This is almost the first instance in which such 
a charge has been brought against an army 
ofiicer. 

—Dr. Beard says men are in their prime 
between 40 and 50, which he calls the golden 
age; the age from 20 to 30, the brazen age; 
50 to 60, the iron age. The doctor claims 
men are at their best beween 38 and 40, when 
enthusiasm and experience are evenly bal- 
anced. After that enthusiasm ex- 
perience increases. 

—S8potted Tail had a most unreasonable 
prejudice against bald-headed men. Two 
years ago at a council at Camp Robinson he 


said to the representative of the Government: 
“*Go back to the Great Father and tell him 
to send no more bald-headed men to treat 

ith us. I never saw a bald-headed “man 
who was not a liar.” 

—In spite of restrictions laid on importa- 
tions of pork to Europe, the sale has in- 
creased during the past year. Hams and 
bacon to the value of $92,227,991 have been 
exported for the three months ending March 
ist, 1881. Lard to the amount of $10,914,630. 
An increase of over $3,000,000 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1880. 

—DeGerard Rohlfs, in a lecture lately de- 
livered in Berlin, on his last journey through 
Abyssinia, spoke of the people as being very 
friendly, King Theodore gave him every at- 
tention, and furnished him with a pass 
which enabled him to gain admittance to all 
the ancient ecclesiastical buildings. He in- 
spected the ancient royal buildings built in 
the time of Ptolemy. 

—The Fishing Industry has been very suc- 
cessful this season. The great pest to fisher- 
men, the dog-fish, is at last found useful. A 
steamboat and two sailing vessels are engaged 
in the capture of this fish, and with great 
results, catching from 25,000 to 50,000 a day. 
The fish are sold for one cent apiece to men- 
haden factories. The livers and oily parts go 
into the oil vats, while the bodies are used for 
the manufacture of fertilizers. 


—The Paris correspondent of ‘‘ The London | 


Times” once said to Thiers: ‘‘It is marvel- 
ous, M. le President, how you deliver long 
improvised speeches about which you have 
not had time to reflect.” ‘‘ You are not pay- 
ing me a compliment,” he replied: ‘it is 
criminal in a statesman toimprovise speeches 
on public affairs. The speeches you call im- 
provised, why, for fifty years I have been ris- 
ing at five in the morning to prepare them.” 

—An Ohio burglar who was sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment became insane 
in 1877 and has since been an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. He has now been restored 
to sanity and it is decided that unless par- 
doned he must go back to the penitentiary 
and serve over the same time which he has 
passed in the asylum. This will be apt, un- 
less Governor Forster interferes, to put a dis- 
count upon insanity among criminals. 

—A little girl who saw a balloon for the 
first time on the Fourth of July was much 
astonished to find that it remained in the air, 
and plied her nurse with all kinds of ques- 
tions. None of the answers, however, seemed 
to satisfy her, and the statement that it floated 
because it was filled with gas she treated with 
the utmost infantile disdain. ‘‘No, Anna,” 
she said, with a sedate Sunday-school ex- 
pression on her young brows, “it is kept up 
there by the poweration of God.” 

—Two Cincinnati ladies, who had lately 
returned from a trip abroad. were exchang- 
ing opinions with reference to the famous 
pictures they had seen. ‘‘ Give me the recon- 
aisance school of art,” exclaimed one, ‘‘so 
full of sympathy, of poetry: so different 
from the pre-Rachelite.” ‘It is very true 
what you say,” observed the other; ‘‘ but as 
for me, I just dote on the Dustledrop school: 
the paint is so much fresher.”—[South and 
West. 

Superintendent Jackson, of Castle Gar- 
den, reports a great demand for unskilled 
labor. Dr. E. M. Boykin, superintendent of 
emigration for South Carolina, says he can 
furnish employment to 1,000 German fami- 
lics. All who desire to go there will have their 
passage prepaid and receive $13 a month and 
their board. An owner of a 2,500 acres farm 
in Texas will pay $13 a month to laborers 
and pay their traveling expenses at termina- 
tion of contract. Within the last few days 
there has been a marked decline in the wages 
offered farm hands, from $18 and $20 to $15 
and $18 per month. 500 emigrant laborers 
have been sent to Kansas to work at smelt- 


ing. The Free Labor Bureau at Castle Gar- | "4 2esure 


den have furnished employment to 6,400 
during the month of July. 

—A new method for sending small sums of 
money through the mails has been devised by 
Postmaster James. It consists of the issue of 
cards of two denominations; one of a sum 
not exceeding $2.50, and another not exceed- 
ing $5. It will cost but two or three cents 
for acard of #2.50, four or five cents for a 
card of $5. The department will not be re- 
sponsible for safe delivery. The cards are 
printed on bank-note paper in three columns 
representing dollare, tens and cents. The 
Postmaster will punch out the figures repre- 
senting the amount paid, the buyer will in- 
close this and the receiver can cash the card 
at any Office. The Postmaster will enter the 
amount of order on a stub. To prevent the 
use of orders as currency they are redeemable 
only within three months from date of 


issue. 


CREMATOR! 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated, 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis. 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep in 
a pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cremator will protect and exhilarate you. 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber ip 
the kitchen range, where all germs, odors and mal- 
arias are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. - A perfect 
protector. See for description ‘‘Scribner" for 
July, page 477, and ‘‘ The Christian Union” for July 
13th, page 36. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway New York; 
No. 175 High St., Boston ; and 
No. 620 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


isss. 1881. 


SUCCESSORS 


STEWART & co. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a N a Stock of Choice and Carefully 
om an illy 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Aazminster, 
Velvets, "Brussels, estry, 
Ingrains, lys. 


Lignums, Mattings, etc. 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBR 
“BHAD 

ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 
Floreston Colozene 


Sold by dealersin Drage & Winey Coods. Hiscox Ne 


PARKER.S- 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and many 
o the t medicines known arecombined in Par-! 
KER’s GINGER TONIC, intoa medicineof such va- 


ed and effective powers,as to make it the greatestq 


UINS, CORNICES, 


Remember!’ This is “the Best Family: 
»/Medicine ever made,andi entirely different f ro 
* PBitters, Ginger Preparations, and other Tonics, as, 

never intoxicates but curesdrunkenness, None 
renuine without signature of Hiscox “z Co., N. 


Parker's Hair 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 


ducts, Herds; 
file and Mancfacturing, Business Statistics; 

ainfatis; Manitoba, British Columbi a, Al a, Texa 
every section beyond the M ississippi. Sells . 
s the most unqualified endorsements. Substa <i 
tially bound. 10 inches in Jength and over? in width, ou 
side measure. Address BRADLEY, GARRETSON & 
bio. 66. Ne Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Agents for the 

Or, LIGHT on the 
GREAT FUTURE. 
School Teachers, Students, Men 
this book are 
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Secure te 


pr ed 15 and 5 Bibles 5 days. 
Revised New nts wanted for the 


915 ER hia, Pa. 


B'S. PAY to sell our Rubber Printi Stamps. 


Namples free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleve 
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d $5 


made. 
$72 


GENTS, WANTED for the Bost and Fastes 
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$5 t0 $20 home, 
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Best Health &Strength Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures nyepepee, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Sleeplessness, and all diseases of the Stomach, 
Agents Wanted for “OUR 5) 
E R : E tion by ablest 
cra | every State and Terri- 
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HELIMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


H. R. H. PRINCESS LOUISE. Founder and Pr The Right Rev. I. HELLMUTH 
Patrone D.C.L., LORD BISHOP OF HUROY. Fall Term opens Wednesday, Sept. 


and ous buildings, beautifully situated in a most healthy locality, about four INS | 


F end on one the princinel through routes tes betwee n the Hast and West. The 
- The aim of the Founder of this college is to provide the Tighest in 
is the language spoken 


MUSIC 3.8 ty. Board, Laundsy snd ‘Tuition ‘Fees, in whole course of Eng 
d Modern enics, Painting, use of Piano and ay » Medical 
Ancient per annum. of one-half. for the daughters . 


Attendance, and Medicine, $8 
For ‘circulars ” and full partic 
MISS ON, Lady Principal Hellmuth Ladies’ College, Lonpon, OnTARIO, CaNaDA. 


2 


t 


sisting of BEDSTEAD, BUREAU anv GLASS, WASHSTAND, TABLE, 

CHAIRS ane RACK. Packed in Burlaps and delivered to any beat or R. R. Depot 

for $2 extra. This suit could not be bought at any other store in the United States 
for less heb, $25.00. Other suits in same proportion. Jor Iilustrated Price-List. Mailed free. 


BROOEFLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
559 to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


1907. | Established 74 Years. 1881. 
COW PERTHW AIT CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets, 


in Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


om Suits. Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live 
indow Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete 


) FOR THIS STYLE OF QUEEN ANNE CHAMBER SUIT con 


»0ds to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 
warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 


VAIT & CO.. 153, 155 & 157 Chatham St., N.¥ 


WINCHESTER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


LADIES and CHILDREN. 


Union Flannels (Vest and Drawers in one), 
Chemilettes, Princess Skirts, Emancipa- 
tion and Comfort Waists, Stocking 
Supporters, etc., 


arranged so that the weight is supported from the 
shoulders, relieving the waist entirely from all # 
pressure. 


Corded Waists and | Shoulder Braces 


Send for pamphlet, cnn fall description of the 
latest improvements in HyGrzenic UNDERGARMENTS. 
Mailed free, upon application to 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., New York City. 


tHE 


OF THE 


DELINEAY Os 


143,000 COPIES. 


s@e- This Fact is a Guseil at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR 1 is the 

BEST HASHION MAGAZINE 
in the World. Its Subscription Price is only One Dollar a 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 
cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample — price 
fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York. 


THE INEBRIATES’ HOME. 
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Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made 


BOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF 


THE COUGH, 


IN CASES OF 


vonsumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


Spon no other erepenition of medicine ever compounded has so much thought and 
“tre been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we have been incessantly 
>xperimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the result. We assert 
br to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. An assertion which experience 

Will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest degree. 

We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other preparations 
in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as any other 
that may be chosen. Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be responsible for 
‘very hair’s-breadth in which this proportion of successful results is abridged. 

at Consumption WINCHESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 

the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild, gentle, 

expectorant qualities render it especially invaluable to Consumptives. 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give soenge relief even 

"hen every other means has besn tried in vain. 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER CO, Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Seaand Land Views are unsurpassed in Baton gad Grande, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
1a 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


esident and Consulti sician—THEODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the ** Collegiate popes 

ment of the! 1d Goll Hospital,” Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted by 
a staff of resident etary and S J. WILLETT. 

ose, and they are more complete and better adeuwea t for 


t of Dipsomania and the Opium ta abit han those of any similar ins _— = existence, They 


road expanse of the Upper and SS Bay dotted with the representative sails of al] nations, an 
inclgsed on 7 oy orizon by the fas ; Outlines of the ‘Se Coast to the north and the Atlantic Ocean to the 


g-rooms and billiard and bath rooms. There is also a 
lecture-room for religious services, rea ings, concerts, the New_York morning and several other 
ers and periodicals are re Mies y 


anagement is systematic, thorough aud adequate. There has been nochange in the staff of medical 
or “other active off officers since the inauguration of he ome eleven years ago. 
asei fication of patients with apd is peculiar to this institution. Being and 
a mmercial basis, it is made to depend upon the of the lodging, and 
accommodations which the patients oe thelr friends are willing to p washing 
By this equitable arrangement dhe are enabled to a board, was bing and medical attendance at rates vary- 
ing 1 Novae 85 to $35 per week. ying $14 an wards, rding to size and situetion of quarters se- 
are provided w: with a sin ent and a table in in accommodations in 
ti the tab chon ig in every respect eq ual to those of afi rst-class hotel. Rooms in suit may be 


There are separate dining-rooms, ! 


has been one-haif of one 
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traint is ble with fullest liberty for to 
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ved either on their voluntary application or by due process of 6 oe For me mode 


rate since the o 


POR SALE BY ORUCGISTS. 


mite of ds of the institution are strictly 
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